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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
Tae Manvuractorine Districrs.—The “ turn-out,” 
gays the Staffordshire Advertiser, still continues, and its 
effects are most extensively felt in the district. The 
Manchester Times states thatthe turn-out of: spinners 
from sixteen cotton mills in Oldham still continues, and 
that the number of people thus deprived of employment, 
‘at this inclement season of the year, amounts to about 
four thousand, 


CouLections oF THE IceLaNnpic 
ing to the records of Iceland, out of a population of 
50,000 inhabitants, only four marders have taken place 
since the year 1786, and for 600 years there has becn no 
increase of taxes. The results of the French expedition 
are briefly summed up as follows :—112 cases contain- 
ing mammifere, birds, fishes, mollusca, insects, and 
zoophytes; a ical and mineralogical collection, 
from: the southern, eastern, and northern parts of the 
island; a complete Flora of these places ; 207 drawings 
of landscapes, in pencil, water-colours, and sepia ; 12 oil 
sketches ; 32 medicinal and zoological drawings; 150 
Icelandic works, forming a total of from 300 to 400 
volumes ; a great number of objects of art, manufacture, 
and curiosity, such as fossil wood, ancient sculptures, 
instruments of agriculture, and music, dresses, &c: &c. ; 
8 living animals ; numerous documents concerning natu- 
ral history, medicine, statistics, &c.; a great 
many observations, barometrical, mometrical, and 
meteorological. 

Curonometers,—The officers of the surveying ships, 
Adventure and Beagle, have made some very interesting” 
observations on the effects produced-upon chronometers 
by different circumstances. It has been ascertained that 
temperature is the chief, if not the only, cause of marked 
changes of rate, and that the ordinary motions of a ship, 
such as pitching and rolling moderately, do not affect tole- 
rably good chronometers, which are fixed in one place, 
and are defended from vibration and concussion. It often 
happens that the air, in or near the land, is at a tein- 
perature very different from that of the open sea in the 
vicinity, from which arises the difference sometimes 
found between harbour and sea rates. A cushion, wool, 
hair, or any such substance, is preferable to a solid bed ; 
but the chronometers never go better than when the 
boxes are bedded in saw-dust, and the watches move 
freely in well oiled jimbals. Suspending them in cots 
not only alters their rate, but makes them go less regu- 
larly, and, when fixed to a solid substance, they feel the 
vibrations caused by people running on the decks, by 
shocks, or by chain cables running out. Magnetism, 
although supposed by some persons to affect the rate of 
going of chronometers, is yet very difficult to detect. 


Galignani’s Paris Messenger of December 13, says :— 
“The Seine has again risen, notwithstanding the hopes 
entertained last week that it was upon the decrease. On 
Sunday night, the water had mounted by the scale to ten 
inches higher than the extreme degree during the flood 
in May last, and during yesterday it still increased two 
inches more, "The yellow tinge of the water proves that 
this new increase arises gy ad from: the overflowing 
of the Marme, and we learn, in fact, that the upper part 
of the Seine has not been much enlarged. Part of the 
square of the Hotel de Ville was flooded last night, and 
Jamps were placed so as to warn the people from getting 
into the water, ‘The inundation extends along the quay 
beyond as far as the Pont Louis Philippe. ‘The pa 
on that part of the quays is thus again interrupted.” 


Announcements of new works are peeping forth, but 
the season is not genial; and we select such only as 
have good promise in them. From Mr. Murray, we 
may forthwith expect to receive Prior's “ Life of Gold. 
amith;” from Mr. Bentley,“ Abel Allnut,” by Morier ; 
and “ England under Seven Administrations,” by Albany 
Fonblanque ; from Mr, Colburn, “ Memoirs of the First 
Earl of Orrery,” by T. C. Croker; “Human Life,” by 
the author of “ Tremaine ;” “ Gentleman Jack,” by the 
author of “Cavendish ;” and “ Personal Memoirs of 
General Shaw.” We also see announced, “ A History of 
British Birds,” by Mr. Yurrell; and of “ British Rep. 
tiles,” by Mr. Bell; works sure to be welcome, and to 
deserve their welcoming ; “ The Beauties of the Country, 
and Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, 
and the Seasons,” by Thomas Miller, our basket-making 
friend; one hundred and twelve fac-simile engravings of 
“The Great Seals of England,” by Achille Collas, with 
Historical and Descriptive Notices; and—we beg leave 
to call especial attention to the subject—* The Poctical 
Works of the late Thomas Pringle,” to be published by 
subscription, for the benefit of his widow. We trust 
that every member of the Anti-Slavery Socicty, and 
every friend to the abolition of slavery, will enrol his 
hame on the subscription list, for they can have now no 
other means of testifying their respect and admiration 
for one of the most able and zealous fricnds the good 
cause ever had. 


The ladies are.very much obliged to a barrister of the 
Middle ‘Temple for oting them with a small volume, 
“The Ladies’ Cabinet Lawyer,” which professes to be, 
and no doubt is, a familiar summary of the exclusive and 
Peculiar rights and liabilities, legal and equitable, of 
Women—“as infants, unmarried; as single women, of 
full age; as wives; and as widows.” This little book is 
Written in language as little like that of the ordinary 
lawyer as circumstances would admit of, and we are 
ure it will be eagerly enquired for—if not by the infants 
and the single women, assuredly by the wives and the 
Widows, 

A stranger having entered the apartment where the 

inperor Napoleon was shaving himself, when in a little 
town in Italy, he said, “I want to see your great 
emperor—-what are you to hin? The emperor replied, 
“I shave him?” 


Nicurmoates.—M. Merveaux has communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences a curious circumstance 
Tespocting some nightingales in his garden. They had 
built their nest in the lower part of a hedge, when some 
Water in the neighbourhood ruse with such impetuosity 
48 to inundate the garden. M. Merveaux watched the 
hightingales with some anxiety, and one day, when the 
Waler had reached to within six paces of the nest, he 
only perceived two eggs. He at first thought that the 
hest had been abandoned, but coming again to it very 
*oon after, he saw only one, and this time waited to sce 
What would-be the result. He was much astonished to 

hold the last egg disappear with the birds, who, flying 
Pautiously, but rapidly, carried it to a new nest, at the 

ighest part of the hedge, where he saw all four eggs 

ftPosited in safety; and where’ they were afterwards 
alched. He could not ascertain how the parent birds 
Sartied these eggs. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The following is the speech of Mr. Van Buren on the 
occasion of his retiring from the station of presiding 
officer of the senate :— q 

‘Senators: The'period is at hand which is to termi- 
nate the official relation that has existed between us, and 
I leave, probably never to return to it, a body with which 
I have been long connected, where some remain whom 


I found here fifteen years ago,and where, in the progress _ 


of aay duties, personal associations have arisen never 
to be forgotten. From such scenes I cannot retire with- 
out emotion. 4 

Nor can I give to the senate the usual opportunity of 
choosing er to preside for a time over their déliber- 
tions, without referring to the manner in which I have 
endeavoured to discharge a most gratifying and honoura- 
ble trust, connected with the office to which my country 
called me. 

Entering upon it with unaffected diffidence, well 
knowing how little my studies had been directed to its 
peculiar duties, I was yet strengthened by the determina- 
tion then expressed so to discharge the authority with 
which I was invested as “ best to protect the right, to 
respect the feelings, and to guard the reputation of all 
who would be affected by its exercise.” 1 was sure that 
if successful in this, I should be doned for errors 
which I could hardly expect to avoid. . 

In the interval that has since elapsed, it has been ou 
fate in this assembly to pass through scenes of unusual 
excitement. The intense interest on absorbing topics 
which has pervaded our whole community could not be 
unfelt within these walls. The warmth of political par. 
ties, natural in such times, the unguarded ardour of sud-" 
den debate, and the collisions, seldom to be separated 
from the invaluable privilege of free discussion, have not 
been unfrequently mingled with the more tranquil tenour 
of ordinary legislation. I cannot hope that, in emer- 
gencies like these, I have always been so fortunate as to 
satisfy every one around me. Yet I permit myself to 
think, that the extent to which my decisions have been 
approved by the senate, is some evidence that my effurts 
justly to administer their roles have not been in vain; 
and I conscientiously cherish the conviction that on no 
occasion have I departed from my early resolution, or 
been regardless of what was due to the rights or the 
feelings of the members of this body. , 

Though I may henceforth be separated from the senate, 
I can never cease to revert with peculiar interest to my” 
long connection with it. In every situation in my future 
life, I shall remember with a just pride the evidences of 
approbation and confidence which I have reccived ; and 
as an American citizen, devotedly attached to the institn- 
tions of my country, I must always regard with becoming 
and sincere respect a branch of our government, invested 
with such extensive powers, and designed by our fore- 
fathers to accomplish such important results, 

Endulging an ardent wish that every success ma 
await you in performing the exalted and honoura 
duties of your .public trust, and offering my warmest 
prayers thet prosperity and happiness may be constant 
attendants on each of you, along the future paths of life, 
I respectfully bid you farewell ! . 

Before the adjournment, Mr. Benton introduced the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the senate cordially reciprocate the sen- 
timents of personal kindness expressed by Martin Van 
Buren, Vice President of the United States, towards the 
members of this body, upon taking leave of them; and 
that the thanks of the senate be presented to him, in tes- 
timony of the impartiality, dignity and ability with which 
he has presided over their deliberations, and of their en- 
tire approbation of his conduct in the discharge of the 
arduoas and important duties assigned him as president 
of the senate. 

Mr. B. suggested the propriety of taking up the reso- 
lution and acting upon it at this time. The chair stating 
that this could only be done by unanimous consent, Mr. 
Calhoun objected. Mr. Buchanan expressed his hope 
that the resolution would be acted on at once. Mr. Cal. 
heun enquired whether it was usual to pass a vote of this 
kind. Mr. Benton quoted several precedents to show 
that it was; but Mr. Calhoun observing that it was a mere 
formality, withdrew his objection; and the question 
being put, the resolution was agreed to, nem. con. 


The steam tow-boat Delaware, Capt. Schellinger, left 
the city, Tuesday morning, and went down through the 
passage that the tow-boats cut through the ice on Sun- 
day. She returned in the afternoon, and Capt. S. reports 
the channel all clear below the Horse Shoe, and considers 
it practicable to tow vessels up and down. ‘To-morrow 
morning he starts from the city with the brig New 
Hanover, Carty, for Savannah, in tow—and if successful 
in getting her down, will no doubt bring some of the 
many vessels that are below, up to the city. The weather 
is remarkably mild—and we may now calculate upon an 
pen spring. by the uid of the two-boats.—Ex. Book, 

ay evening. 

Swarcuers.—On Friday night last, a lady who was 
walking in Fifth, near Chestnut street, had her reticule 
snatched from her hand by a lad abont sixteen ycars old. 
Several other boys were with him, all of whom ran off at 
the top of their speed. The lady was so much surprised 
and teryified, that she did not give the alarm until the 

recocious villains had turned the corner and escaped. 

e reticule containcd some money and several articles 
of value.—This is a common mode of thieving. 

Tar Waires.—The circuit court at Washington on 
Thursday set aside'the verdict of the jury in the case of 
Richard H. White, Judge Cranch dissenting. In conse- 
quence a new trial will be granted. Harry White, con- 
Victed of being concerned in the burning the Treasury 
builuing in March, 1834, has beeen sentenced by the cir- 
cuit court to ten years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 

Lrevrenant Suipett.—We are gratified to-learn that 
this gentleman, distinguished alike as an officer and a 
man of literary taste, has been appointed first lieutenant 
on board the United States’ ship of the line Independence. 
This, we hear, has been done in compliance with the 
particular request of the commander of the Independence, 
Commodore Nicholson. The appointment shows the 
high confidence reposed by the navy department, as well 
as his brother: officers, in the ability, experience, and 
honour of Lieutenant Slidell— Washington Telegraph. 


' The tailor's shop of Messrs. Stryker & Conover, in 
Princeton, (N. J.) was destroyed by fire on Thursday” 
pew The students of the college were active in. doing 

Axorien Murper Arkansas.—Beauford Scott, a 


-young gentleman aged 28, was found dead in the road 


near his father’s residence, twelve miles from Little 


q 


_ killed by. the upsetti 


Rock. He was shot through lungs, it is supposed, 
while driving his wagon. 
The river Mississippi, at St. Lovie, Jan. I}th, was 
entirely free of ice, and in fair boating condition for 
boats of the second class. | 
Mr. Adle, of the firm of Hopkins & Adle, of Avon, 
whilst returning home in a sleigh from Cleveland, was 


discoverec,. was fo 
neck, 
Lrrrte Rock, (Ark.) Jan. 2.—Major Wharton, Ist 
regiment United Stales dragoons, and Capt. Lee, 7th 


‘to be resting. directly across his 


United States infantry, have passed up for Fort Gibson. . 


(Office of the Charleston Courier, Jan. 24 ) 


Latest From Froripa.—The schooner. Oscar, Capt. 
Kenyon, arrived at this port yesterday in two days from 

We are indebted to the attention of Capt. Kenyon for 
the following intelligence, being the latest from t 
ridian army, and, what is more gratifying, affording an 
indication that the Indjans are in a fair way of being 

news is contained in a sli our t 
of the St. Augustine Herald. 

Sr. Avueustine, Jan. 20.—A letter from an officer of 
the army, dated Camp Dade, 10th Jan. 1837, states: “To 
day General Jesup arrived from Tampa Bay. A scouting 
party captured 15 Negroes near Wahoo Swamp, who 
stated that Powell was then in the swamp, with a few of 
the Micasuky Indians, the rest having left him. That, 
in the several actions of Gov. Call, a great number of 
Indians were killed—That in the affair when the whites 
destroyed a boat in the Wythlacoochee, 17th Jan., 10 hos- 
tiles were killed, and:20 wounded. ‘That Jumper, Mi- 
canopy, and Abrain, were, at A-ha-pop-ka, and were 
willing to make terms, if they will be treated well. That 
the Indians have but a small quantity of ammunition 
left.” The letter goes on to:state : “ ‘To-morrow we shall 
march against Powell or against Philip, at Top-ka-li-ka, 
or both, and that circumstances indicate an early termina. 
tion of the war. 

“ An express arrived last night to Col. Crane, from 
which we learn that Gen. Jesup had ordered home the 
Georgia and Alabama militia. There was a regular 
force sufficient in the field. 

“Jt is reported that the mail-rider between this and 
Tallahassee has been killed by the Indians. 

“ Col. Crane has been ordered to Carey’s Ferry, where 
he will have his head-quarters.” 

A letter from New Orleans, dated Jan. 19, sa On 
Saturday morning last, the sugar house of Dr, L. P. 
Smith, in the parish of St. Martinsville, was discovered. 
to be on fire. The building and all its contents were 
destroyed, consisting of his entire c 140 bhds. sugar, 
and a large quantity of molasses. Loss estimated at 
$20,000. The sugar was insured to the amount of 
$12,000.” 


regret that the extensive cofton of the Messrs. 
Magruder, in Fluvanna county, was entirely consumed, 
with all its contents, on Saturday morning last. .The 
fire was discovered obout three o’clock, at which time 
the whole building was so completely enveloped in flames, 
as to render any attempt to save any of its contents 
futile. The loss is estimated at about $40,000, no part” 
of which was insured. é 


LONDON. 


- Oh, when T was a little boy, 

How often was I told 

Of London and its silver walls, 
And pavements all of gold; 

Of women all so beautiful, 
And men so true and bold, 

And how all things "tween earth and sky 
Were therein bought and sold. 


And so I came to London; 
*T was on a summer's day, 

And | walked at times, and rode at times, 
And whistled all the way ; 

And the blood rushed to my head, 
When Ben, the wagoner, did say— 

“ Here ’s London, boy, the queen of towns, —__ 
As proud as she is gay.” 


I listened, and I looked about, 
And questioned, and—behold! © 
The walls were not of silver, 3 
The pavement was not gold; 
But women, oh, so beautiful! ; 
And—may I say—so bold ¢ 
I eaw, and Ben suid—* All things here 
Are to be bought and sold.” 


And I found they sold the dearest things; 
‘The mother sold her child, 

And the sailor sold his life away 
To plough the waters wild, 

And the king he sold commissions 
To young gentlemen su mild, 

And some thieves sold their brother thieves, 
Who hanged were or exiled. 7 


And critics sold their paragra 
And poets sold their ioe ‘és 
And great men sold their little men, 
With votes of “ Ayes” and “ Nays ;” ~ 
’ And parsons sold their holy words, it: 
And bleased rich men’s ways, 
And women sold their love—(for life, 
Or only a few days). 


*T was thus with all. For , bright Art 

And the young rose let its unblown leaves 
Be and uncurled; - 

For gold, against the tender heart 
The liar’s darts were hurled, 

-And soldiers, whilst Fame’s trumpets blew, 
Dared Death across the world. - 


And so, farewell to London ! > ’ 
Where men do sell and bay 4 

All things that are (of good and bad) 
Beneath the awful sky ; 1 

Where some win wealth, and many want— 
Some laugh, and many sigh— : 

Till, at last, all folks, frum king to clown, 
Shut up their books, and—die ! 


Londun Atheneum. 


he Rambler in 


of his sleigh, which, when he was” 


(Va.) Jan. 27.—We learn with much . 
factory 


Mexico. 
| 
“ Calum non animum mutant qui trans mare currant.” 


(Contiriued.) 


At this hour the mantilla was almost universally laid 
aside. The females of this country capnot be said to be 
distinguished for personal beauty. They are short in 
‘person, and seldom the possessors of elegant forms-or fea- 


| tares. The eyes are commonly fine, and the majesty of 


their gait, which is remarkable, is characteristic of the 


admixture of Spanish and Indian blood. In their style - 


of dress, they have now adopted the French fashion; 
always preserving the mantilla, however, as before men- 
tioned, in the earlier part of the day. 

I regret to see national costumes on the wane, here 
and elsewhere ; most following the vile fashions of France 
and England : and this fancy extends itself in many cases 
to the trappings of the horses, as well as to those of the 
rider ; and not a few of the young Mexicans now use the 
English saddle, instead of the high Mameluke saddle and 
furniture of their fathers. 

It is evident that the lamentable effects of the political 
state of the country, and the constant struggle between 
parties for mastery, are felt throughout the whole struc- 
ture of society. There is no frankness and. no forgive- 
ness between those who are for the moment in’ power, 
and those who have in any way shown favour to another 
modification of the constitution, or abetted other ralers. 
The instant that the struggle is at an end by the defeat 
of one party the other takes advantage of its victory to 
crush itgphumble adversary by confiscation, exile,-and 
domestic’ oppression. 
~ Unhappy Mexico! No soonerhasa government seem- 
ed to be fairly seated, and felt itself called to exercise 
authority, and to enforce the laws, than some discon- 
tented partisan runs off to a distance from the capital, gets 
a band of malecontents together, sets up a “ grito” or 
bark, to give warning that something is-brewing ; follows. 
it up in due time by a pronunciamiento against the exist- 
ing rulers; “proposes a modification of the constitution ; 
and, collecting an army, makes a dash at the metropolis. 
Perhaps, as was the fate of Canalizza’s party, while we 


were in the country, he gets beaten on his way, and run-' . 


ning abroad to escape the vengeance of his conqueror, 
leaves his adherents to make their peace as well as they” 
may: perhaps, like the hero of the day, Santa-Anna, he 


} sutceeds, and gets possession of the presidential 


chair, 
be kicked out in his tern, without a shadow of doubt, 


sooner or later. It would fill a volume, and be a perfect 

jest book, to give a history of all the changes experienced . 
by this country since the expulsion of the Spaniards; and ~ 
the real intentions, ends, and characters of those by whom‘, 


they have been brought about. 

- The most serious evil is, that in: this state of affairs 
nothing can be accounted stable. The sound principles 
of government, perchance professed by a party, most fre-. 
quently perish with those who upheld them. You have 
read the wise intentions published te the world by this or 
that ephemeral president and his government, with re- 
gard to general tolerance, and the introduction of those 
principles of popular education and of internal policy 
which can alone render the Méxicans capable of self- 
government. You have heard of the excellence of the 
police: the energy with which order was restored upon 
the public roads: of summary justice being inflieted 
upon those who transgressed the law. I should lay down 
as a rule, that you never need believe more than a quarter. 
of that which you might be led-to infer from the inflated 
style and mendacious language of whatever is published 
here ; but yet there may have been some foundation for 
what was asserted at such a date—at the same time that 
I would assure you, that the greatest probability exists 
of there not being a single word of truth in the statement, 
when applied to the real position of affairs, six months 
after. How was it when we were in Mexico? Santa 
Anna, a man of but little genius or talent, but cleverer 
than those about him in the low arts of intrigue, and into 
whose well-laid traps more than one old associate had 
fallen, was at the head of the reform government as presi- 
dent. The preceding year, General Duran had attempted 
to get up a revolution in favour of the so-called “ privi- 


leged classes.” This year Canalizza bad run off tothe ~ 


eastward in the manner I have described ; and, under 
what petriotic ery I forget, had issued a pronunciamiento, 
proposing to set up a counter government, according to 
the custom of the country. If I mistake not; General. 
Bravo was down in the southwest, with the same inten- 
tions. The vice-president, Gomez Ferias, was at couleau 
tiré with the president; and the latter had, under the 
veil of leave of absence from the capital, forthe restora- 
tion of his health, gone off ina very bad humour, to pout 
at his estate near Jalapa; where the general belief was, 
that‘he was brewing some mischief of his own, in favour 
of the army and the church, both of which were decidedly 
under a cloud in the actual state of things. The latter 
especially began to tremble for its wealth, which the 
necessitous federacion considered in the light of a lawfal 
prize. 
The surmise was right, as the event showed; for not 
long after, the wily piesident himself was pleased to set 
up his “ bark,” and ubjuring the reform party, on whose 
shoulders he had ‘climbed to power, made a run for’ the 
capital, beat his old friends, and throwing himself into 
the arms of the “ privileged classes,” was again elected 
president, 
Since that time another “ grito” has been given by the 
Zaecatecanos, who revolted again, under favour of that 
pet cry of the giddy multitude in the age in which we 
live—reform! and getting together six thousand civ‘coe 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


of militia, and thirty-two pieces of artillery, defended their 
city. Santa Anna’s star again prevailed ; and he ‘beat 
“them also. Durango then gav@hinra little more trouble ; 
y and now. Texas, with its unruly colonists, has called him 
‘to the north. He may chance to hear some other dog - 
“barking” in the capital before he gets back. Is not 
is laughable? But to return to the time of our visit. 
The «more enlightened party, consisting of those'who 
cwere averse to the ignorant bigotry of their fellow-citi- 
gens, and desirous of introducing the ‘more enlightened 
policy of the United States or Europe, were quite in dis- 
grace; their chiefs exiled, and themselves under the sur. 
veilla the party in power. -Their schemes had 
perished with them: education was discouraged ; jealousy 
and hatred of foreigners carried to a ridiculous pitch, and 
administration of justice most infamously abused. 
an popular party, having the upper hand, was, as 
} - “elsewhere, tender of the lives of its néar relatives and 
gssociates in prison. Seven hundred and thirty criminals 
crowded the Acordari, the principal jail of Mexico. 
‘There had not been an execution for three years.. The 
promptitude with which eight out of ten miscreants, who 
had robbed the house of a European merchant in the city, 
were seized and executed some years before, owing to the 
firmness of one or two magistrates, and the authority of 
the English consul general, had neither been forgotten 
nor forgiven by the people and present government. _ 
_ The transportation of criminals to the presidios of 
‘Sonora and California, was known to be a perfect farce; 
‘as, however they might set out, they were never known 
‘to arrive there—unless they chose, Assassinations were 
a it in the city; and to meet a bleeding body car- 
gwied dangling from a litter, was no unusual event. A 
murder took place in the very house where we lodged. 
-_‘Phousands of drunken and gambling leperos lay about 
the churches and piazzas of the city. 
» Safety to person or property on the public roads—that 
‘was most doubtful. Many were robbed within’a stone- 
east of the gates; and the diligence from Vera Cruz 
‘was, for a number of weeks successively, pillaged, as a 
matter of course, in the Pifial between Pueblo and 
Mexico, or near Perote. _ 

+ ‘After the defeat of Canalizza, the villages were hardly 
safe, such was the number of lawless ruffians dispersed 
about the country to the eastward: and all this was 
winked at by the government. What a blessing a Bona- 
‘parte would be for Mexico! 

. In matters of religion, nothing could be more bigoted 
- and intolerant than the reform government of the coun- 
try. The Roman catholic religion, in its blindest and 
most revolting form, was the only one tolerateg by law; 
and whatever there may be in other Roman catholic 
countries, here there would seem to be no medium be- 
tween the grossest and most debasing superstition and 
idolatry, and scepticism and infidelity.* The few pro. 
testant residents are not permitted to have a place of 
worship ; and were it not stipulated by the treaty with 


Great Britain, they would not be allowed a place of sepul- - 


ture for their dead. 
: :[t was now the holy week. For several days previous 
to Palm Sunday, many preparations had been made for 
the coming solemnities. 

The surface of the canals of Chalco and Izstacalco, 


which enter the city from the Paséu de las Vigas, was 


daily crowded with canoes, laden with the most beauti- 
x fal flowers, the produce of the chinampas, or floating 
gardens of the Indians. on the border of the lakes. The 
| great market was filled with palm branches, and all the 
j altars and shrines of the city were perfumed with the 
sweet fragrance of the bouquets with which they were 
tastefully adorned. 
The fruit stalls under the arcades, and in the different 
ag + plazas, and the innumerable pulquerias, were decorated 
a in the same manner. The love of flowers is as marked 
among the Indians at this day as at the time of the con- 


quest. 
f On the earlier days of the week, the interest of the 
ia scene thickened hour by hour. A large proportion of 
the population of the valley repaired to the city ; and the 
streets were crowded with all classes, from the poor half- 
naked Indian of the pure Ottomie or the Mexican race, 
whose sole covering was a dingy woollen or goatskin 
blanket, and straw hat, jacket, and calico pantaloons 
reaching to the knee, to the wealthy paysano, or country 
gentleman, whose costly apparel might be valued. at 
upwards of five hundred dollars. About the evening of 
Wednesday, the scene on the Plaza Mayor, in front of 
the cathedral, baffles all description. It forms at prescnt 
one of the finest squares in the world; and were it not 
for the intrusion of the Parian, the large ungainly pile 
of building in one angle, it would be perhaps without 

rival. 
The cathedral, a noble and stately structure with two 
ernamented towers, rises to the east; the splendid palace 
of the viceroy on the orth; the house of Cortez, and a 
_ number of equality pulatial buildings to the south ; anda 
“4 range of fine edifices, with a basement of lofty arcades, 
to the west. The removal of the circular balustrade, 
the amphitheatre, and the equestrian statue of Charles 
the Fourth, has left the range of the eye over the broad 
tesselated pavement of the spacious area without ob- 


struction. 


At the close of the day in question, a portion of the 
area in front of the portales or arcades, and before the 
palace, appeared covered by slight erections of bamboo 
framework thatched by matting, and shut.in by‘a profu- 
sion of greep branches and palm leaves. The more 
spacious were devoted to the sale of refreshments, and 
liquors of various kinds—lemonade, pinade, a liquor 
called chea, and pulque: or for that of dulces, for which 
the eity is celebrated. They not uifrequently formed a 
booth of twelve or fourteen feet in length, with seats and 
, tables for the use of the customers. The smaller served 

‘ as temporary shops for the retail of articles of every de- 
scription—confectionary and fruits, ornaments, or articles 
of apparel. The whole was most tastefully adorned 
with bouquets of flowers, and at night illuminated with 
lamps, tapers, and torches. The trade of the fair—for 
fair it was—seemed to be chiefly in the hands of Indians, 
or those in whom the Indian bluod predominated. 

The crowd thickened, and the bustle in the plaza in- 
creased every hour. The incessant sound of the innu- 
merable bells, an! the rolling of carriages, were really 


# It is said that there are five hundred and fifty secular, 
and sixteen hundred and forty-six regular, clergy-in the 
capital ; that in twenty-three inonasteries there are twelve 
hundred individuals: and in fifteen convents, about two 
thousand souls, of which nine hundred are professed _ 
nuns. See.“ Notes on Mexico.” 


‘its’ peculiar services from morning to night. 


fatiguing totheear. But, when the cathedral clock tolled 
the hour of ten, on Holy Thursday, a change came over 
the scene. The regular shops were shut, not a bell was 
to be heard. The carriages of every description disap- 


“peared from the streets; not a horse or mule was to be 


descried ; but innumerable crowds of both sexes, and of 


all classes, rich and puor, were seen intermingling on 


the same level, and pouring, morning and evening, in one 
unbroken stream through the thoroughfares, and under 
the portales. They clustered by hundreds about thé 
doors of the churches;-and by thousands—yes, tens of 
thousands—on the Plaza Mayor. 

All the damas of the city, df@ssed “in black, -and 
shrouded in their mantillas, repaired on foot from chureh. 
to church, according to the fashion which enjoins them 
to visit as many as possible, within the prescribed time 
of humiliation. 

This state of things lasted for forty-eight hours. In 
the principal churches, the high altars were despoiled of 
their rich load of ornaments, or completely veiled by 
dark-coloured drapery ; and the organs were as mute as 
the bells: while in all others, constant illumination, and 
the display of gold, silver, and tawdry ornaments, was 
fatiguingly splendid. 

But do not deceive yourself: though there was an ab- 
sence of many of the ordinary sounds, the city was not 
silent. The trample of thousands of feet—the march of 
stately and interminable processions—and the hum and 

of i able voices, filled the ear ; both in the 
ordinary tones of conversation, and exerted to their ut- 
most pitch,’as they energetically yet lovingly called the 
attention of the passing to their commodities. “ Aguié 
hay juiles !” “ Here’s your sorts! white fish!” bellowed 
one. “Pato grande, mi alma! pato grande, venga 
usted!” “A great duck! oh my soul, a great duck— 
come and buy ?” responded another. 

You may further understand that the interiors of the 
churches were no more’ the theatre of silence than the 
streets without, when I tell you that in addition to the 


‘incessant stream of worshippers which poured along their 


pavement from one door to another the livelong day— 


in many of them, waltzes, boleros, and polonaises, from | 


harpsichord or organ—were the accompaniment of the 
hasty devotion of the passing multitudes. 
All these sounds you may conceive, for they were after 


_ all bat ordinary ; but it is a moral impossibility for you 


to imagine the extraordinary hubbub produced by the 
sound of thousands of rattles, which filled the air from 
morning to night. They were to be seen in the hands 
of every individual of the lower classes, and of many of 
the upper; of every form and material, bone, -wood, and 
even silver; from the size of a child’s plaything, to one 
which would outgrind half a dozen of our watchmen’s 
rattles, and required both hands to wield. Many of the 
stalls in the Plaza Mayor were devoted to their sale 
alone; while others dealt in nothing but effigies of Judas 
Iscariot, varying in-size and monstrosity, from a doll of 
a foot long, to the size of the human figure. Hundreds 
of them were seen tied together by the neck, and 
dangling from long poles, by twenty and thirty in a 
cluster, over the heads of the mob. 

At the corner of the market, nearest the plaza, where 
it happened that the principal rattle venders had en- 
sconced themselves, if you shut your eyes, you might 
imagine yourself after sunset in the depth of a forest in 
the Floridas, where a few million grasshoppers, cicadas, 
and wood bugs, were at their serenade. 

And so it continued from sunrise to sunset. I believe 
myself within bounds when I assert that we saw fifty 
thousand people collected in the great square mourning 
and evening. Sometimes the mass was so dense that 
the booths were threatened with an overturn: and you 


. were glad to gain the step of one of the palaces, from 


which you might look over the sea of heads at your ease, 
and desery the bunches of Jud hideously besmeared 
with red and blue paint, bobbing about over the level of 
the multitude. Then would come a stir at the other end 
of the square : and, with a long-drawn train of crucifixes, 
decorated banners and tapers, the clergy of one of the 
great churches to the westward would defile into the 
crowded area; clearing their uninterrupted’ way, as 
though by magic, to the great entrance of the cathedral, 
through a press where, a moment before, a dog could 
hardly have wormed his way. Some of these processions 
on the afternoon of Good Friday were more gorgeous 
and splendid in their aspect than any I had seen in Italy 
itself, and apparently interminable. They were revolting, 
from the hideous and disgusting representations which 
they comprised, of the sacred scenes of the Passion. 
During the passage, the whole mass of human beings 
collected on the Plaza Mayor remained kneeling in si- 
lence. To what divinity? My brain swims with the 
recollection of the press and glare, and the confused and 
intermingling pictures presented before us during these 
two days; and I am totally unable to disentangle from 
the mass any connected event or spectacle worth detail- 
ing. The whole city seemed to reel under the influence 
of frenzy, and we were obliged to reel with it. To see 
as much as we could, and to give no offence, were, I 
own, our principal objects. I remember an old woman 
who happened to be my neighbour during the passage 
of one of the processions, who perhaps observed that I 
was not as ready with a genuflection as the bystanders, 
shaking a Judas, the size of a child of two years old, 
at me, by the scuff of the neck, and muttering to me 
with a scowl of hatred, “See! here is a countryman of 
yours !”” 

It was a rebuke which I felt I merited—for what did I 
there ? 

During this season every church and-monastery had 
In the 
cathedral I heard several; and the music, accompanied 
by a small orehestra, was good as to composition, though 
indifferently performed. Within that noble structure I 
remarked nothing in the general style of the rites and 
services of a particularly undignified or revolting churac- 
ter: but to describe the orgies enacted in the generality 
of the other churches could but be disgusting to you. 
The scenes of the Passion were played and turned into 
comedy ; while waltzes and contra-dances were played 
over the bier, on which the effigy of our Saviour was 
laid out in state. On the evening of that day, after 
making the round of eighteen or twenty churches, we 
returned to our quarters, thoroughly fatigued and out of 
spirits. 

ye an early hour on the Saturday, preparations were 
made to terminate the season of humiliation. What ha- 
miliation! On going into the streets we saw the Judases 
—which I omitted to tell you were, in fact, fireworks so 


disguised—hanging by thousands over the centre of the 
streets, and to the fronts of the houses. In the Plaza 
Mayor, the booths liad entirely disappeared; tfoops 


were drawn up before the palace, with the artillery.in | 


“advance; and it was with the utmost difficulty I could 
make my way into the cathedral. Every part of its 
pavement was crowded. Vong 


_ Thad hardly made my way to the high altar, when the | 


deep belf of the church tolled half past nine, and the lofty 


roof and the impending dome resounded with the burst’ 
of sounds which instantly pervaded the great city from . 


one end to another! Within—the trumpet and full organ 
mingled their burst with the clang of the great bells; 
the dark veil which had shrouded the high altar parted 
and rolled back, displaying the gorgeous pile of ornament 
which it had concealed. Without—the artillery thun- 
dered in the square—the bells of every church and con-. 
vent through the city clanged incessantly, and were an- 
swered by those in the towns and villages far and wide 
—the Judases exploded by thousands, and the multitude 
hailed the conclusion of the Holy Week. 

Before an hour was at end, the streets resounded to 
the roll of the carriages, and the sounds of innumerable 
hoofs; the calzadas and canals were crowded with In- 
dians returning to their homes ; the buyer and the dealer 
repaired to their traffic; the idler to his vices, and the 
gambler to the monte table. The robber, exulting under 
his lightened conscience, betook himself to his stand in 


the pine forest, to commence a fresh career of rapine; 


and the assassin to the resumption of his cherished 
schemes of blood and vengeance. .The reopening of the 
opera was publicly announced, and the citizens joyfully 
anticipated the recommencement of bullfights, 

And this is Christianity ! and the worship of the only 
true God! to introduce which, in place of existing super- 
stitions, the blood of millions of the blind heathen of this 
vast region was shed by its Spanish conquerors! The 
plea for all the cruelties exercised against the aborigines 
was their idolatry, and their inhuman sacrifices ; and the 
most exaggerated statements, suited to excite the horror 
and extinguish the compassion of the bigoted catholics 
of Europe, were found necessary, and were made, to pal- 
liate, in some degree, the undeniable enormities perpe- 
trated upon the Indians, 

The detestable character of the ignorant idolatry in 
exercise among the ancient race needs no demonstration; 
yet, at the present day, with the exception of the single 
item of human sacrifice as a part of the religious system, 
it may well be asked, by what has it been supplanted— 
fewer and more dignified divinities? purer rites? a less 
degrading superstition? less disgusting ignorance? a 
better system of morality ? Who will dare assert it? 

As to the charge of the inhuman rites, and the bloody 
festivals of the later generations of the Aztecs—the mag- 
nitude of which, as asserted by the Roman catholic his- 
torians, is almost ineredible—no one offers to palliate 
them. 

You are shown with obsequious eagerness the huge 
round Stone of Sacrifices; you are told to mark the hol- 
low for the head of the victim, and the groove which 
carried off his blood; your ears tingle when they are 
filled with the number of those who are supposed to 
have been immolated upon its carved surface. You turn 
and see the huge and detestable figure of the idol god- 
dess Teoyamiqui, before whom, as Spanish historians 
relate, the hearts of the victims were torn out: yes! but 
the officious cicerone leads you to the court of the Domini- 
can convent, and points to the broad perforated stone, 
where the hundreds and thousands of poor benightei, 
ignorant heathen, expired at the stake amid smoke and 
flame. No one reminds you that about the time when 
the idolatrous worship of the Aztecs was extirpated in 
Mexico, the same inquisition, then in its first flush of 
power, burned eighteen thousand victims at the stake, in 
the Old World; and consigned two hundred and eight 
thousand to infamy and punishment searcely better than 
death itself. ‘The simple fact is, that, at the present day, 
dark as we consider it, the Roman catholicism of Europe 
is light, when compared to that established in this coun- 
try, and practised by its inhabitants. 

A change of names—a change of form and garb for 
the idols—new syinbols—altered cer ials ther 
race of priests—so much and no more has been effected 
for the Indians. 

The change was easily made. The ancient supersti- 
tion abounded with fasts, feasts, and penances: so did 
the new. The whole system of the aboriginal religious 
hierarchy bears a singular resemblance to that which 
took its place under the domination of Spain. Even the 
monk found his vocation excite no surprise; the existence 
of regular orders of celibates of both sexes, whose lives 
were devoted to the service of certain among their gods, 
seems indisputable. 

With the Indians, Teotl, the unknown God—* he by 
whom we live,” as he was termed—he whom they 
never represented in idol form—is still the Supreme 
Being under the name of Dios. They continae to adore 
the god Quetzalcoatl—the Feathered Serpent, under the 
name of Sun Thomas. It is indifferent to them, whether 
the evil spirit is called Diablo, or Tlacatecolototl. They 
retain "their superstition, their talismans, their charms; 
and as they were priest-led under the old system, so they 
are kept in adherence to the church of Rome, by the 
continual bustle of the festivals, and ceremonials, and 
processions of the church, But as to change of heart 
and purpose—a knowledge of the true God as * a Spirit, 
who is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth ;” a sense 
of their degraded and fallen state as men, and an 
acquaintance with the truths of the true gospel ; its ap- 
plication to their individual state, and its influence upon 
their lives and characters, they are as blind and ignorant 
as their forefathers. 

I should not think I was hazarding much, were I to 
say that all classes, high and low, participate in this dark- 
ness, to a degree which is truly almost incredible; and 
‘the proofs are the countenance and support given to the 
degrading system, with its revolting, childish, and super- 
stitious ceremonies; the low state of public and private 
morals ; and the supine and contented ignorance, which 
they cherish with a jealousy that would be ludicrous, 
were it not lamentable. 

Among other signs of the weakness of the existing 
government, the neglect and decay of many of the public 
iustitutions are not to be overlooked. 

The importance of the mint to the revenues of the 
country, renders its maintenance an object of state policy; 


' bit the university, the museum, the public library, the 


splendid mineria, or schvols of the mines; many of the 
noble hospitals of Spanish foundation, and the academy 


of arts, were, at the time of our visit, in a state of genera} 
neglect shameful to the government and people. "The 
botanic garden, whieh occupies an interior court of the 
palace, is also but indifferently maintained under the care 
of an old badger ofa functionary, who will make you up 
a packet of the most vulgar and ordinary garden seeds, 
and charge you fifty dollars for it with the best assurance 
of conscience in the world. 

But to go into the details of these matters would be to 
write a book instead of a letter. 

Though in the last degree of confusion, the museum, 
which is in the palace, presents a scene of great interest; 
as, besides a multitude of rare and unique works illustra. 
tive of the history of the country, and a great quantity of 


_the most curious antiquities, it contains many of the most 


remarkable records of the conquest. But all are in the 
most appalling disorder—a disorder which has, by the by, 
favoured numerous thefts. The same observation applies 
to the state of the more massive antiquities which have 
been, from time to time, brought to light; such as the 
Stone of Sacrifice, the Feathered Serpent, the idol God. 
dess of War, and many others, all of which have been 
described at Jarge a hundred times. There they lie, half 
covered with dust, dirt, and rubbish, in a corner of the 
court of the university ; to whose area the fine bronze 
equestrian statue of Charles the Fourth has also been 
exiled, by the leveling, king-hating republicans. 

The great Toltec Calendar is seen to more advantage, 
from its being inserted in a conspicuous position into the 
wall of the cathedral, which, I have elsewhere mentioned, 
is built on the site of the principal teocalli of the Mexicans, 
dedicated to the god Mexitli.* 

Wonder has often been expressed, why so few remnants 
of the ancient. city are to be found, and how completely 
the vestiges of its existence have beeri swept from the large 
area which it once occupied. The site of a few of the 
principal buildings is known ; and here and there, frag. 
ments have been unearthed, and this is all. That the 
greater proportion of the dwellings should have disap. 
peared, no one need marvel, when it is recollected that 
they were merely built of layers of unburnt clay ; that 
the numerous canals were filled up with the ruins; and, 
moreover, that the mode resorted to by Cortez, according 
to his own account in gaining possession of the city, was 
literally to level every house and street as soon as it was 
won. But still I am satisfied that these causes, however 
plausible, are not sufficient to account for the fact alto. 
gether; but that a most sedulously jealous and concerted 
system of destruction and inhumation must have been 
pursued by the conquerors with reference to all relics of 
the ancient race. 

It may be supposed, that a people that proves itself so 
little disposed to appreciate treasures of this nature, would 
show but little ardour in their being brought to light and 
preserved; and whatever is discovered, is discovered by 
chance. Foreigners have occasionally instituted a search 
in suitable localities, and have made valuable discoveries; 
but the existing law, which probibits the exportation of 
antiquities under any pretence, has put a stop even to their 
labours. 

Indeed, at all times, the inhabitants of this city, even 
when most civilised, and numbering many men of educa. 
tion, have been singularly apathetic with regard to the 
vestiges of the ancient people upon whose seat of empire 
they had established themselves by the right of conquest. 
For two entire centuries the same insane and bigoted 
spirit of wanton destruction, which the Spanish historians 
shuw to have influenced the conquerors, and to have 
caused the annihilation of much that was curious and 
valuable, seems to have possessed their descendants to a 
very late epoch, if not to the present day. 

There is ample proof of this, in a pamphlett now becom. 
ing rare, published by De Gama, a Spanish savant, in 
1792, to give .a description of the two most remarkable 
of the Toltec antiquities, the Goddess of War, and the 
Sacrificial Stone, both of which were discovered accident 
ally two yeare previous. 

The goddess Teoyamiqui, or Cohuatlicuc,t as De 
Gama calls her, is a colossal figure about nine feet high, 
hewn out of a solid block of basalt. The breadth is about 
five feet, and it is three feet in thickness. It is sculp- 
tured on all sidés and even underneath the feet, having 
evidently been suspended at a height from the ground, by 
two projections at the sides. The whole configuration is 
the most hideous and deformed that the fancy can paint, 
being a mass of serpents of all sizes, with claws and tusks 
of ravenous beasts, ornamented with huinan hearts and 
sculls. 

The -Stone of Sacrifices is a cylindrical mass of por. 
phyry, of twenty-five feet in circumference, covered both 
on the surface und sides with sculpture in relief. It is 
strongly urged that this was not the altar implied by the 
popular name, but one of the stones termed temalacatl, 
on which gladiatorial combats between prisoners of rank 
and the Mexican warriors took place on solemn occasions. 
I have but little hesitation in asserting that the groove in 
the upper surface formed no part of the original design 

It has been surmised that this is the “ exceedingly great 
stone” which was discovered by the Mexicans as late as 
the reign of Montezuma, when it is recorded that it was 
brought to the capital with great ur and pomp for the 
sacrifices: on which occasion 12,210 victims were im- 
molated. 

Ii may fairly be credited that many of these antiquities 
were the work of a people anterior to the Aztecs. 

No doubt can be entertained but that their systems for 
the computation of time were transmitted to them from 
the Toltees. 

The great Calondar Stone is a vast mass of basaltic por- 
phyry, twenty-four tons weight, covered with the most 
symmetrical and admirable hieroglyphics. 


* The first great temple named in the history of the 
kings, is that in the reign of the sixth monarch, Axaya- 
catl, in 1470, who erected a tower of nine floors in honout 
of the Creator, The seventh king, Tizoc, collected ma 
terials for a very great temple, which his son, the eighth 
monarch, finished ; when, Clavigero states, 8,000,000 of 
people came to the dedication ; and all the prisoners made 
during four years, in number 72,344, were ranged in two 
files, a mile and a half long, and were sacrificed. ‘This 
was probably the great one which formed the main cit@ 
del of the Mexicans at the taking of the city. 

t Descripcion y cronologica de los piedras con ocasion 
del nuevo, empedrado que se esta formando en Ia plaza 
principal de Mejico se hallaron en alla. Ajio de 1790, &« 
—por Don Antonio de Leon y Gama. 

tT wo different personages, by the by. Teoyamiqui was 
the wife of Huitzipoctli, the god of war; while Cobuat 
lieue was the goddess of flowers. —Humboldi’s Researcheh 
vol. i. p. 266. ' 
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LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


Two several calendars were in use among the abori- 

gines, namely: the Reckoning of the Sun, used for civil 

yrposes, and the Calendar of the Moon, emplayed to regu. 
their religious festivals.* 

' The Reckoning of the Sun was briefly as follows. 
The civil year consisted of three hundred and sixty four 
days, divided into cightecn months of twenty days each, 
with exception of the last, to which the five odd days were 
added, But evidently knowing that the tropical year ex- 
ceeded their year by six hours, they, after the termination 
of each cycle of fifty-two years, added thirteen days before 
they recommenced the first month of the following cycle, 
and thus adjusted their time. Each of the eighteen months 
has a certain name from some natural object character- 
istic of the particular season which it indicated, or from 
some particular festival or employment in which they 
were engaged at such times. The twenty days were also 
named, and like the months had their hieroglyphic sign. 
Every fifth day throughout the month wasa market day. 
In recording the events of their history, the precise cycle 
of fifly-two years in which a given circumstance. occur- 
red, was first indicated, and not the century, as with us, 
and consequently the cycles were numbered from a cer- 
tain epoch. 

The year of the cycle in which an event happened was 
not indicated by its number, but by a more complex mode, 
which I will briefly explain. The cycle of fifty-two years 
was subdivided into four equal parts of thirteen years 
each, called tlalpilli; one of four hieroglyphic signs—- 
Tochli, a rabbit—Acatl, a reed—Tecpatl, a flint—and 
Calli, @ house, were applied to each year in succession, 
throughout the fifty-two; and thus in every cycle there 
would be thirteen years designated by each sign. The 
number of each of the thirteen years composing each of 
the four tlalpilli was designated by dots; and the Mexican 
in pointing out the year of any event, would first name 
the number of the cycle, say two—then the number of the 
talpilli i in sucha cycle, say four—then the number of the 
year in such a tlalpilli, say three, and then the -hiero- 
giyphic sign of the year. So cycle . . ,—tlalpilli 
° w—year . . . ,—and the sign Acutl, 
will indicate the forty-second year, in the second cycle of 
their history. Each succeeding fourth year coming under 
the sign of the rabbit, was called a “divine year ;” and, 
at the termination of the cycle of fifty-two years, a solemn 
astronomical festival was held. 

The Reckoning of the Moon was yet more complex and 
I will only allude to its main features. Their “ religious 
year” was composed of a series of periods of thirteen 
days, alternating with the h‘eroglyphics of the twenty 
days of the month in the civil year, by which a cycle of 
two hundred and sixty days is formed. 

Seventy-three cycles of two hundred and sixty days 
amounted exactly to fifty.two years, so that their great 
religious cycle terminated and began with the civil cycle 
described above. A larger cycle of 2340 days was fur- 
ther produced by the introduction of a series of hiero- 
glyphics, nine in number, and called the Lords of the 
Night; eight of which, with the addition of one of the 
smaller cycles of two hundred and sixty, would amount 
to the civil cycle of'fifty-two years. 

From whatever source the ancient people of these coun. 
tries derived their correct knowledge of the revolutions 
of the sun and moon, and their peculiar astronomical sys- 


tom, the analogies which have been detected betwéenthem » 


and those of Asia are most conclusive as to the fact of 
of their having had one common origin, 

The week of five days, the subdivision of the larger 
cycles, the nomenclature of the years, the regulation of 
festivals according to half lunations, the method of inter- 
calation, the proportion between the number of years of 
the cycle and the intercalary perod—all lead one to be. 
lieve that the Mexican astronomical system, as well as 
those of the Chaldeans, Persians, and Hindoos, was based 
upon the principles of antediluvan science, the knowledge 
of which was common to the descendants of Noah, in the 
centuries preceding the confusion of tongucs and general 
dispersion of the human race. 

But to return for an instant to De Gama. We learn 
from him that the monstrous goddess was discovered in 
consequence of an excavation made in the Plaza Mayor, 
on the 13th of August, 1790, exactly, to a day, two hun- 
dred and sixy-nine years after the capture of the city 
by Cortez. The head lay at the depth of only one vara 
and a third below the surface, and the foot but one single 
vara, or less. It was the 25th of September before it was 
finally cxtricated. On the 17th of December following, 
the Sacrifical Stone was found, at the depth of but a foot 
and a half below the pavement. Other relics were dis- 
covered subsequently, Some of the largest were instantly 
buried again, and among the number, those named. 
Others were destroyed; and no doubt seems to exist, but 
that at this very hour, at a very small depth in this cen. 
tral part of the city, a vast quantity of these colossal and 
curious remains of a forgotten people lie hidden from the 
day. 

Ss little was De Gama’s admirable treatise upon 
these monuments understood or appreciated, that he had 
but one hundred and seventy-two subscribers for his pam- 


* phiet of one hundred and sixteen pages; and it is doubt- 


ful whether he found sufficient encouragement to pub- 
lish a second treatise upon’ the Calendar, and other mo- 
numents subsequently found, as he hints his intention of 
doing, in case that the sale of his first adventure covered 
the expense of the impression and the plates. : 
He gives (page 110) a description of a cluster of most 
curiously sculptured rocks, discovered in the Cerro of 
Chapaltepec, in the year 1775, while labourers were car- 
rying on certain excavations. After a most careful 
examination, he conceived them to form part of an astro. 
nomical contrivance, by which the ancient Mexicans 
were enabled to determine the meridian, the exact time 


* of sunrise and sunset at the equinoxes, and thus the true 


time throughout the year. In recording, on his next 
return to Chapultepec, the utter annihilation of these 
valuable relics of an extraordinary people, he feelingly 
exclaims, “ How many precious monuments of antiquity 
have thus perished through ignorance !"t 


* Their numerals were indicated as far as nineteen by 
round dots; the number twenty had a particular sign, as 
well as 400 and 8000, and this is all that is known of their 
system of notation. 

+See Humboldt, M’Culloh, &c, &c. 

t Quantos ‘preciosos monuments de la antigtedad, per 
falta de intelligencia, habran perecido en esta mancra! 


LETTER VIT. 
Excursion in the environs—The Calzada—Penon Viejo—Lake 

‘Tezcuco~Hacienda, Chapingo, Huejutia+The Bano di Mon- 
_ tezuma—T. The Contador—Remains of 

the Mastodon—Singular fact—San Juan Teotihuacan—The 

houses of the Sun and Moon; Description of—History of 

Anahuac—Peopling of the continent of America—Origin of 

these pyramidal monuments—Time ‘and manner in which 

Men and Animals reached the American Continent—Entry 

into the House of the Moon—Terra cotta heads.and obsidian 

knives—The Fainting Stone—Tecama— Zumpango—Huehue- 
to the capital. 

Oar allotted period of sojourn in the country, which 
we now felt to be lamentably brief, passed swiftly away 
amid. the excitement of our position ; and, urged by the 
feeling that necessity would compel us to leave Mexico 
at the commencement of May, we prepared, early in 
April, to make an excursion of a few days in the environs 
of the capital. 

Accordingly, on the 8th of that month, for the especial 
solace and service of*the invalid of the party, a huge un- 
wieldy Mexican stage carriage, swinging to and fro upon 
its scaffolding, drove majestically up to the door of the 
Gran Sociedad, at the heels of ten mules, furnished with 
faded trappings and harness, and with tail pieces of brass- 
studded leather, shaped exactly like a beaver’s trowel. 
M’Euen and myself on horseback, backed by our two 
equerries, Garcia and Mariano, (the latter a new acquisi- 
tion,) acted as escort. All were, of course, armed to the 
teeth, and felt very valiant. Two mozos ig peed over 
the mules. 

The coach was, by the by, not so much amiss ; for it 
was of a strength of construction which might have 
made it available as a temporary citadel, on a pinch— 
and once put in motion, it went lumbering over the pave- 
ment, and out of the gate of San Lazaro, to the new cal- 
zada, leading towards the mountains beyond the southern 
limits of the Lake Tezcuco. 

The morning was splendidly bright, and the air of 
matchless purity. 

The causeway runs straight towards the volcanic 
mass, called the Pefion Viejo, situated on the ancient 
shore of the lake to the south, and which is to be dis- 
tinguished from the other peiion of similar origin, con- 
taining the hot baths, and lying between the city and the 
lake. 

For many miles we continued by its aid to traverse a 
range of wide-spread flats, from which the waters of the 


’ lake have long retired, leaving a surface but indifferently 


calculated for cultivation, from the spongy character of 
the soil, and the carbonate of soda forming upon its sur- 
face. The higher portions are subjected to a rude system 
of drainage and agriculture; and numerous herds of cat- 
tle were scattered over it. 

We found Pejion Viejo to be a huge discoloured mass 
of fused matter, abounding in caverns; and displaying 
throughout the play of the fierce element, to whose ac- 
tion it owes its elevation from the abyss. : 

As we proceeded, one pile of volcanic hills after the 
other started into isolated prominence on our left, disen- 
tangling themselves from their neighbours, and from the 
more distant ranges, with which they had hitherto ap- 
peared to be connected. Cones, which from the roofs ot 
the city had appeared to rise from ene common ridge, we 
now discovered to be separated by broad strips of level 
marsh. I believe I forgot to mention among our excur- 
sions, one which we had made some time before, from 
the Hacienda San Antonio to the great group of volcanic 
hills beyond Majicalzingo, which consists, as far as I 


‘could determine, of three truncated cones, rising pro- 


gressively in bulk and height, one over the other, from 
the surface of the plain. On this occasiun we had con- 
trived to scramble up the steep sides of the lowest, con- 
sisting of abrupt slopes covered with rotten scoria, and 
gained the brink of the crater, which in its present state 
forms a smooth, grass-covered bow], of about a mile in 
circumference, 

After passing the Peiion Viejo, we approached the 
foot of the voleanic cone of the Ajotla; but then quitting 
the great calzada at Santa Martha, followed a track over 
the half-dried marshes at the southernmost extremity of 
Lake Tezcuco to the village of Santa Madalenda, on terra 
firma. 

As we rode in front of the old church and dark group 
of Italian cypress of the village, and, turning northward, 
advanced over a hilly tract of country, spotted by herds 
of cattle and haciendas, towards Chapingo, the views in- 
creased in beauty and interest at every step. Popocatepet! 
and its neighbour, now rose to the southward over the 
summits of the innumerable cones in the middle ground. 
Both were covered with snow to a far greater extent 
than on our arrival three weeks before; and even the 
Ajusco appeared sprinkled to a considerable extent. The 
whole breadth of the lake was now interposed between 
us and the city, and a most singular optical illusion was 
displayed from the effect of the mirage: the white 
edifices and coloured domes of the capital appearing 
afloat, like a fleet of snowy sails, upon the blue surface 
of the water, which seemingly extended far on the other 
side, up to the very base of the rock of Chapultepec, and 
of the mountains behind. The Pemion de los Baiios ap- 
peared ohce more as an island; and this, which was now 
a deceptive and unreal picture, was the fact three hun- 
dred yeurs ago. 

The phenomena exhibited by the lakes of Mexico are 
extremely interesting. 

Though indisputably the hand of man has done much 
towards the altered state of things as far as regards the 
diminution of water in the lakes, yet it is probable that 
natural causes, tending to the same results, have been in 
operation for ages ; perhaps, ever since the day when 
the cessation of violent volcanic convulsions left the basin 
and table land of Mexico, wih all its, chaotic parts, fluid 
or solid, to the sway of the ordinary and more gentle 
operations of nature. 

It is improbable that there was ever a regular influx 
of water, from whatever source it may have proceeded, at 
all commensurate with the great cvaporation which, 
under the influence of the climate, and the physical con- 
struction of the country, must always have taken place. 

Of the five lakes of Mexico—Tezcuco, Xochimilco, 
Chalco, Cristobal, and Zumpango—that of Tezcuco is 
the largest, the most central, the most impregnated with 
saline particles, and lies at the lowest level.* Not one 
of them possesses a natural outlet from the valley of 
Mexico; and in case of the overflow of any of the four 
lakes, Tezcuco is the only reservoir into which they can 
disembogue themselves, The streams falling into Tez- 


* * the height of 7,468 fect above the sea. 


cuco, Xochimilco, and Cristobal, are so inconsiderable as 
to be of little or “no account ;. but both Chalco at the 
southern, and Zumpango at the northern extremity of 
the chain, receive streams of a considérable volume, cal- 
culated ‘under a combination of causes, to throw so large 
a body of water into their respective reservoirs, a8 to 
produce a most extraordinary ovérflow, and a consequent 
tise of the watersin Lake Tezcuco. Such, tradition 
states to have been the case on various occasions prior 
to the conquest ;“and, even since the seventeenth century, 
the waters of Tezcuco have risen to such’ a height, that 
the city has been greatly endangered by it, most of the 
streets on one occasion remaining many feet under 
water for between four and five years consecutively.* 
The pavement of the Plaza Mayor itself, the highest 
ground in the city of Mexico, is several feet lower than 
the surface of Lake Chalco. 

Nevertheless, sach is the combined effect of the ex- 
traordinary evaporation from the dry and naked surface 
of the table land, raised above the clouds, and fully 
exposed to the sun’s rays; the diminished power of 
replenishment; the decreasing infiltration, from the 
destruction of woods and forests both on the plains and 
the surrounding mountains, laying the unprotected soil 
bare to the action of the ardent sun and rarefied air ; 
and lastly, the effect of: the artificial means employed by 
the Spaniards two centuries ago, to carry off the super- 
abundant waters of the lake to the northward, that all 
the lakes have retired on every side into narrower limits, ° 
and the surface of Tezcuco in particular has become 
circumscribed far within its original bounds. 

The present shore is already 14,763 feet from the cen- 
tre of the city, whicli it once surrounded ; and on every 
side, as I have described, wide flats and marshy meadows 
mark its ancient bed. 

The great hacienda of Chapingo, which we reached 
shortly after noon, lies some miles distant from the shore 
of the lake, directly opposite Mexico. By the circuitous 
route we had taken, that city lay about nine leagues dis. 
tant, but as the bird flies, it could not have been more 
than eleven or twelve miles. ‘The intendant of the ha- 
cienda, to whom we had brought a letter of introduction, 
was from home; but we were courteously received and 
entertained by one of the upper domestics of this spa- 
cious establishment; breakfasting with uncommon zest 
afler our preparatory ride of seven hours. 

The estate attached to the hacienda is one of the 
most princely and productive in the valley of Mexicu, 
In old times it had belonged, with much valuable land 
on the same side of the lake, to the Jesuits. Later it 
came into possession of the Marquis Vibanco, and now 
appertains to the exiled General Moran. ‘The dwelling 


house, though spacious, is hardly worthy of the size and — 


construction of the adjoining offices; among which the 
two troges, or barns, are distinguished for their vast 
size and massive architecture. The largest, which we 
rudely measured, forms one immense. apartment of 
seventy yards in length, by twenty-two in breadth. They 
are calculated to hold the whole of the ample produce of 
maize and wheat yielded by the estate. The land is 
rendered extremely productive, by the excellent system 


‘of irrigation to which it is subjected. The water is con- 


veyed hither from the mountains to the east, by means 
of stone conduits. Ward computes the annual i income 
derived from this property at 60,000 dollars. 

* Leaving the carriage and the mules to find their way 
to the town of Tezcuco, at the distance of a short 
league, we got on horseback in the course of the after- 
noon, to visit some of the objects of interest in the 
neighbourhood. The frequent occurrence of deep fis. 
sures in the surface of the plain, compelled us to make a 
circuitous route, to gain the ancient but decayed town 
of Huejutla, now reduced to a mere Indian hamlet, while 
the large church erected by the Spaniards soon after the 
conquest, and its singular Aztec ruins, mark it to have 
been a place of consideruble consequence both before and 
after that period. 

The church stands upon a raised platform, from which 
you descend to a second walled enclosure by a broad 
flight of steps. This enclosure is covered with sward, 
and overshadowed by seventeen noble olive trees, which 
tradition states to have been the first planted by the con. 
querors in New Spain. Their venerable appearance 
attests their great age. 

The Indian remains are various in their character; 
but for the most part heaps of rubbish. The wall of the 
palace is, however, one of the greatest curiosities in the 
country. It is still of considerable extent; and, where 
uninjured, scems to have been between twenty and thirty 
feet in height, and of six to cight.feet in thickness. It 
is not built in a uniform manner, but varies in the form 
and distribution of the masonry at different points ot ele. 
vation. About the mid height there is a layer.of com. 
pact stonework, composed of long cylindrical masses, 
disposed with the circular ends outward. In following 
this wall for some distan’e to the eastward, it is found to 
abut suddenly upon a deep fissure or barranca, running 
east and west, and forming a natural defence on that 
side. ‘The road crosses it by the celebrated arched 
bridge, concerning which antiquaries are divided in 
opinion; the sanguine and hot-headed insisting that, 
however improbable, it is of genuine Indian construe. 
tion, and formed a part of the original erections in its 


vicinity ; at the same. time that the cool and plodding 4 


deny the probability, and cven assert the impossibility. 
It certainly would be a singular anomaly, to find in this 
single instance, the principle of the arch so well deve. 
loped, while in every part of the continent to the north- 
ward, and on the plateau of Mexico, you evidently sce 


that the ancient architects were ignorant of the science — 


and principle: but for all that, my impression after I had 
studied it in every part, was, that there was as much to 
be said on one side as upon the other. It is of the rudest 
construction, far too much so to be Spanish in its origin; 
and precisely of that acute fourm which, as it appears to 
me, would be the most natural for a timid architect, upon 
whose mind the truth of the principle had just dawned, 
to adopt in his first trials.. The height above the bed of 
the barranca is about forty feet. A hunt after portable 
antiquities among the Indian huts was rewarded by the 
acquisition of an ugly monster of an’ idol in a sitting 
posture, deftly carved in a hard volcanic substance. 
He was perfect, with the exception of a corner of his 
mouth, into which the Indian who unearthed him had 
driven the nose ofthis ploughshare, demolishing a few of 


* A, D. 1553, 1580, 1605, 1607 were years of inunda- 
tion ; and on June 20, 1627, the capital was laid under 
water frum such a combination of causes, and remained 
so till the year 1634, 


‘large dimensions. 


his teeth; and as he was pronounced: worth carriage, he 
henceforth, under the high sounding name of Hult. 
zilipoctli, accommodated ‘with a seat in the the 
side.of his purchaser. wt 

‘We. now turned our attention towards the conical 
mountain of Tezcozingo, an inferior spur of the great 
chain to the cast; and skirting the town of Tezeueo, 
bore off in that direction. The country ‘exhibited many 


4 plantations of maguey, and the villages were interspersed 


with hedges of tall organ caucus. Long’ before we got 
to the church of La Navidad, which at a distance seemed 
close under the steep and pointed hill upon which the 
object of our search, the Baiio de Montezuma, was situ. 
ated, it became apparent that night would overtake us 
in the midst of our excursion. But nothing daunted, we 
galloped forward over the great plain; and under the 
direction of an Indian guide whose assistance was se- 
cared at the last village, and crossing a deép barranca, 
we began to ascend the mountain through the senttered 
plantations of nopal and maguey. Fragments of pottery, a 
and broken pieces of obsidian knives and arrows ; puects: 
of stucco, shattered terraces, and old walls, were. thickly. 
dispersed over its whole surface. We soon found farther 
advance on horseback impracticable; and attaching our 
patient steeds to the nopal bushes, we followed our In- 
dian guide on foot ; scrambling upward, over tock and: 
through tangled brushwood, On gaining the narrow 
ridge ‘which connects the conical hill with one atthe rear, 
we found the remains of a wall and causeway; and a 
little higher, reached a recess, where, at the foot of a 
small precipice, overhung with Indian fig and grass, the 
rock had been wrougtit by hand into a flat surface of 
In this perpendicular wall of rock, a 
carved Toltec Calendar existed formerly; but the Indians. 
finding the place visited occasionally by foreigners from. 
the capital, took it into their heads that there must be a 
silver vein there; and straightway set to work to find it, 
obliterating the sculpture, and driving a level beyond it 
into the hard rock for several yards. 

From this recess, a few minutes’ climb bronght us to 
the summit of the hill. ‘The sun was on the point of set- 
ting over the mountains on the other side of the valley, 
and the view spread beneath our feet was most glorious. 
The whole of the lake of Tezcuco, with the country and 
mountains on both sides, lay stretched before us.. ‘ 

But, however disposed, we dared not stop long to gaze 
and admire, but descending a little obliquely, soon came 
to the so called bath, two singular basins, of perhaps two 
fect and a half diameter, cut into a bastionlike, solid 
rock, projecting from the general outline of the hill, and 


» surrounded by smooth carved seats and grooves, as we 


supposed ; for I own the whole appearance of the locality 
was perfectly inexplicable to me. I have a suspicion, 
that many of these horizontal planes and grooves were 
contrivances to aid their astronomical observations, like 
that I have mentioned having been discovered by De, 
Gama at Chapultepec. 

As to Montezuma’s -Bath—it might be his foot-bath 
if you will, but it would be an impossibility for any 
monarch of larger dimenzions than Oberon to take a 
duck in it. 

‘This mountain bears the marks of human industry to 
its very apex, many of the blocks of porphyry of which 
it is composed being quarried into smooth horizontal 
planes. It is impossible to say at present what portion 
of the surface is artificial or not, such is thestate of con- 
fusion observable in every part. 

By what means nations unacquainted with the use of 
iron constructed works of such a smvoth polish, in rocks 
of such hardness, it is extremely difficult to say. Many” 


_think tools of mixed tin and copper were employed; 


others, that patient friction was ene of the main means 


. resorted to. Whatever may have been the rea] appro- . 


priation of these inexplicable ruins, or the epoch of their 
construction, there can be no doubt but the whole of this 
hill, which I should suppose rises five or six hundred feet 
above the level of the plain, was covered with artificial - 
works of one kind or another, They are, doubtless, 


| rather of To!tec than of Aztec origin, and perhaps with 


still yet more probability attributable to a people of an 
age yet more remote. 

Our descent was rapid. Itv was night by the time we 
crept forth from the deep barranca which separates the 
base of the hill of Tezcozingo from the plains, and gained 


| La Navidad.. The wind blew cold, but we galloped 


swiftly onward, and in less than one hour’s time reached 
the meson at Tezcuco, where our servants and carriage 
had long before preceded us. The arrival of four armed. 
horsemen at that time of the evening seemed to excite 
some sensation in the little town, and the rumour soon 
reached the commandant, who thought proper to pay us 
an official but very shy visit: and after being satisfied 
that we were good men and true, apologised, by saying 
that times were bad, and it had been suspected we were 
some of Canalizza’s insurgents. Next came, also offi- 
cially d, the tary of the alcalde, with a 
similar polite request, that we would say who we were; 
also backed: by an humble apology, with this variation, 
that it had been rumoured that: we were a party of La- 
drones or banditti! By means of the information gained 
by these several functionaries, however, the good people 
of Tezcuco were now enabled to sleep in peace and 
quiet, leaving the strangers within their walls to their 
repose also. 

—There are but few remains ‘exposed to the observation 


- of a superficial and hasty observer, to vindicate the 


ancient claim of Fezcuco to be considered ‘as the second 
city of the Mexicanempire. Yet soit incontestably was, 
according to the Spanish historians, and I have no doubt 
but a careful survey might bring te light much of a most 
interesting character to the antiquary. 

The ruins of tumuli, and other constructions of And 
baked bricks, intermingled with platforms and terraces 
of considerable extent, are still to be traced ; and it is 
asserted that many of the Spanish edifices are constructed 
out of the ruins of the teocallis, or of the palaces, which 
existed here at the time the Spaniards built the present 
town. 

I feel more regret than I ean describe, at the hasty 
manner in which we were obliged, by a sort of neces- 
sity, to slur over our survey of this interesting site, which 
is one of those to which I should more particularly direct 
the attention of any friend of mine who may turn his 
steps towards New Spain. 

Here Cortez made his preparations for his last success. 
ful attempt uporr-the capital of the empire; and the spot” 
where he launched his brigantines is still indicated by a 
bridge called the Puente des Brigantinas, almost.close to 
the town. At that time, the lake must have been in near 
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“proximity ; but, asat Mexico itself, a long lev of nearly 


~ two leagues in breadth is to be traversed before yon gain 


its‘shallow waters.- 


There was one remarkable object upon this broad ex- - 


tent of. plain, to which our attention had been particu- 
latly directed by the virtuosi of the capital; and that 


was the Contador, a grove of cypress vulgarly called 


“ Montezuma’s Garden.” © 

_ Accordingly, the following morning we mounted our 
horses early, and left the carriage to be packed during 
our absence. We had no sdoner escaped from thé gar- 
dens and enclosures in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
than.we saw. the Contador before us, breaking the uni- 
formity of the great level in advance, by its mass of 
dark foliage. 

Not a tree or a hillock is to be found in the vicinity 
of this,remarkable grove; which formerly must have 
been completely surrounded by the lake. ee 

“The trees composing it may be between three and 
four hundred in number, disposed in a square of con- 
siderable size, partly open to the east. A smaller paral- 
lelogram, higher than the surrounding soil, is to be ob- 
served at the northeast corner, with a deep ditch round 
it. I found, upon examination, that this was a porphy- 

The interior of the great square, even at this day, is 
very slightly elevated above the present level of the lake 
to the west, and so spongy that we néarly buried our 
horses in attempting to cross it. The ground is firm, 
however, at the base of the trees, which are planted very 
close; many of them. are of great size—fifteen or sixteen 
yards in circumference. They are all of the noble spe- 
cies of cypress mentioned in a former letter, as the 
cupressus disticha. A raised causeway, running from the 
northeast angle, evidently connected this island garden 


-. "There exists no reason why this should not have been 


one of the numerous gardens of Montezuma ; but, in all 
probability, the hands which planted those aged trees 
belonged to men of an age greatly anterior to that mo- 


narch; quien sabe?—who knows? I have seen few . 


remnants of antiquity in the valley of Mexico which 
interested me more than this solitary grove. 


Belore we quit the shore of Lake Tezcuco, I may. 
mention a circumstance which has struck me greatly, as 


T have every reason to credit the source of my informa- 

I have made you attentive to the gradual change 
which has been operated on the surface of the valley of 
Mexico, from the retirement of its waters within nar- 
rower bounds. At what time, or under what circum- 
stances, those waters first overflowed the country, it was 
to be expected that even tradition would be silent, when 
it is recollected that the people through whose medium 
the few traditions we possess were transmitted to our 
knowledge, had only occupied the valley for a few brief 
generations. But that there was a time, however 
remote, at which the waters, if they existed at all, occu- 
pied @ much lower level then even at the present day, 
at the same time that the continent was in the occupa- 
tion of people considerably advanced in the rude arts 
of semi-civilisation, would seem to be an incontroverti- 
ble fact. 

Some time before -our visit,a number of workmen 
were employed on the neighbouring estate of Chapingo, 
to excavate a*canal over that part of the plain, from which 
the waters have gradually retired during the last three 
centuries. At four feet below the surface, they reached 
an ancient causeway, of the existence of which there 
was of course not the most remote suspicion. The cedar 
piles, by which the sides were supported, were still sound 
at heart. Three feet below the edge of this ancient 
work, in what may have been the very ditch, they struck 
upon the entire skeleton of a mastodon, imbedded in 
the blue clay. Many of the most valuable bones were 
lost by the careless manner in which they were extri- 
cated; others were ground to powder on their convey- 
ance to the capital, but sufficient remained to prove that 
the animal had been of great size. My informant 
measured the diameter of the tusk, and found it to be 
eighteen inches. 

The number of the remains of this huge animal found 
on the tablé land of Mexico, and in the valley itself, is 
astonishing. Indeed, wherever extensive excavations 


have been made of late years, they have been almost al- | 


ways met with. 

In digging the foundations of the present great church 
at Guadaloupe, many were brought to the surface. Mr. 
W. of the hacienda of San Nicolas, four leagues to the 
south, in forming an excavation for an engine house, 
found others. A friend of mine in the capital received, 
while we were there, portions of a skeleton from Guada- 
laxara’; and I was informed that in a neighbouring state 


there exists a barranca, which, from the quantity of these . 


colossal remains which are there found, the Indians have 
named the Barranca de los Gigantes. 

Though I should be very glad to take shelter under 
the converiient Quien sabe?—the use of which I have 
suggested to you—I could not avoid, at the time I was in 
Mexico, putting many isolated facts together, and feeling 
inclined to believe that this country had not only been in- 
habited in extremely remote times, when the valley bore 
a different aspect from that which it now exhibits, or 
which tradition gives it, but that the extinct race of encr- 
inous animals, whose remains would seem, in the in- 
stance I have cited, to be coeval with the undated works 
of man, may have been subjected to his will, and made 
instrumental by the application of their gigantic force, to 

. the transport of those vast masses of sculptured and 


chiseled rock, which we marvel to see |ving in positions 


so far removed from their natural site. ‘ 
- The existence of these ancient paved causeways also, 


~ mot only from their solid construction over the flat and - 


low plains of the valley, but as they may be traced run. 
ning for miles over the dry table land and the mountains, 
appears to me to lend plausibility to the supposition ; as 
one might enquire—to what end the labour of such 
works, in a country where beasts of burden were un- 
known? é 

But I leave this subject to wiser heads and bolder the- 
orists. Had the mammoth of Chapingo been discovered 
with a ring in his nose, or a hit in his mouth; a yoke on 
his head, or a crupper under his tail, the question would 
have been set at rest. As it is, there is plenty of room 
for conjecture and dispute.* 


* The remains of five distinct apeiiee of mastodon have 
been determined; and of these, four have been found on 
the continent of America, spread over a surface extend- 


On leaving Tezcuco, in the course of the morning, we 
took the road conducting to the northeast. . 

An advance of five leagues over dusty roads, and 
through picturesque villages, whose cottages were almost 
hidden from view by the close hedge of the organ cac- 


. tus, brought us to a slope of a hill commanding a view 


of the valley of San Juan Teotihuacan. 

The two huge pyramidal masses rising in the centre 
of the plain, anciently called Micoatl, or the Path of the 
Dead, immediately arrest the attention. They lie two 


miles east of the town, which, embosomed in shady” 


groves, and irrigated throughout by plenteous streains of 
clear water, seemed to us a very paradise, after our shel- 


" terless ride in the hot sun. 


My companions betaking themselves to a state of tor- 
pidity, as usual in the afternoon, I began my survey in 
solitude. Close to the town, there are a number of heaps 
of rubbish, evidently ancient; and I found them, upon 
‘examination, to be chiefly compused of antique poitery, 
fragments of ubsidian knives, and arrow heads; and the 
same description applies to a great portion of the surface 
of the plain between the town and the pyramids, which 
lie in close proximity to the road leading to Otumba. 

As usual in this portion of the table land, the breath- 

less heat of the morning had been succeeded in the after- 
noon by partial whirlwinds ; and many moving pillars of 
dust, some of more than a hundred feet in height, were 
traveling over the country in every direction. One 
passed close to me, and I was surprised by the rapidity 
of the spiral movement, and the violence of the rushing 
sound accompanying it. ; 
- On nearing the vicinity of the pyramids, a mule path 
which leaves the smaller of the two more to the north- 
ward, leads you in ten minutes’ walk to the base of the 
House of the Sun.* ; 
_ The distance between the two may be, perhaps, some- 
thing short of half a mile. 

Time—and who shail determine how many revolu- 
tions of the sun ?—the alternate heat and rain of tropical 
sununer and winter, the breath of the whirlwind, and the 
feet and hands of innumerable generations, have con- 
spired to diminish'the size of the huge mass of earth 
and-stone, and to destroy.the symmetry of its form. The 
angles have long ago lost their sharpness; and the dif- 
ferent platfurms or terraces much of their breadth ; still, 
three of the four stories of which the great pyramid con- 
sisted are perfectly distinguishable, even at the distance 
of many miles. In the smaller, they are more difficult 
to recognise. 

I have some suspicion that the real base lies below the 
level of the present soil, concealed by the wrecks cast 
down upon it, and by the gradual clevation of the plateau 
on which he stands.. Almost the entire coating of lime, 
which, doubtless, cased the slopes as well as the terraces, 
has crumbled and disappeared, and in ascending, you 
clinb over a rough and uneven surface, composed of po- 
rous scoria and amygdaloid, mixed with clay—jagged 
with spiny tufts and nopal trees, and strewed with frag- 
ments of poitery and obsidian. 

The terraces, in many parts, still retain their exterior 
covering of salinon-coloured stucco. 

Unlike the sharply pointed pyramids of Egypt,t these 
erections, in common with most of the teocallis of Mexico, 
were constructed in distinct stories, and terminated by 
a platform, upon which, probably, a small structure was 
erected. 

On the summit of the House of the Moon, the ruins of 
such a building are to be seen ; but all vestige, if such 
there were, has long ago disappeared from the platform 
of the larger pyramid. 

In awaiting the arriyal of my companions I had abun. 
dant time to take a minute survey of the remarkable 
scene around me. 

Tie House of the Moon appeared, as I have already 
stated, about half a mile to the north, with two tumuli 
disposed at the two southern angles, and two interme. 
diate ones on the southern base. A raised platform, or 
apron, forming a parallelogram of considerable size, ex- 
tended in advance; with three small pyramids symme- 
trically ranged on one side, and seven or eight on the 
other. From the step at the termination of this apron, a 
broad, well-marked road, or vista, proceeded directly to 
the south, passing before the House of the Sun, which, 
like the lesser erection, squares exactly with the cardinal 
points, but stands rather more to the eastward. 

Innumerable groups or “ systems” of small pyramid- 
ical tumuli are disposed, at a greater or less distance, on 


: either side of this great road, which may be distinguished 


bearing away for miles across the broad plain, towards 
the mountains in the direction of the remarkable hill of 
Tezcozingo. Is not this properly the Micoatl, or Path 
of the Dead 7 

Look where you will on the great level at your feet, 
you see innumerable shapeless heaps and swells which 
mark the accumulation of artificial rubbish. Who shall 
say but this wide field affords a grave to millions ? 

To the eastward, at the distance of somes miles, rises 
the inconsiderable ridge which divides the valley of San 
Juan Teotihuacan from the plains of Otumba; and west- 
ward, the eye rests upon the pretty groves and churches 
of the town, and the neighbouring villages, backed by 
the expanding vista, where the valley opens upon the 
blue waters of Lake Tezcuco, and the main valley of 
Mexico, with the double range of noble mountains in the 
background. A glorivus view, truly, both for extent, co- 
louring, and interest ! 

In a locality like this, the features of which I have 
been attempting to describe, surrounded by monuments 
whose history has cluded the most patient researches 
hitherto, the mind is naturally disposed to speculation. 
Jt matters little that the origin of the objects around you 
is hidden in the impenetrable mist of past ages; that 
their design and appropriation has alternately occupied 
and baffled the wits of far wiser than yourself; that the 
most laborious collation of evidence has only brought to 
light isolated and uncertain items of intelligence with 
respect to them—speculate you must. : 

You need not be reminded that our range of know- 
ledge as Europeans, with regard to the history of this 
vast continent, and this portion of it in particular, only 


~ing from the distriets south of the St. Lawrence to Lake 


Titicaca. 


* The dimensions ordinarily given of the 


ramids 
of San Juan Teotihuacan are the dollowing. 


‘onatiuh 


Ytzagual—the House of the Sun:-base line, 682 feet; 


rpendicolar height, 180 feet. Mitzli Yizagual—the 
Seuss of the Moon: height, 144 feet; base, — 

+ According to Pocock, one Egyptian pyramid, that 
of wei was preciscly of this plan and construction, 


eaters over a space of a little more than three centu- 
ries, From this period, tracing time towards its begin- 
ning, the vague chronicles of the aborigines at the date 


of the conquest only carry you backward to an epoch, 


a hundred and fifty years, or thereabout, anterior to that 
event ; or to the foundation of the Mexican empire. 

The weak and uncertain glimmer of their traditional 
history, respecting the period of the Aztec emigration, 
and that of the various nations whom they succeeded, if 
followed till it vanishes in utter darkness, hardly points 
back to times more remote than the middle of the se- 
venth century, an age of comparatively modern history in 


the Old World. At that epoch, it is stated that the Tol-: 


tecs, a powerful nation, migrating from their original 
country somewhere to the northeast, made an irruption 
upon Anahuac, or the great table land and valley of 
Mexico. Their pilgrimage southward seems to have 
been slow, and to have lasted an entire century ; and se- 
veral sites are indicated as places of temporary sojourn 
before they finally settled, but their principal seat of 
government, which was monarchical, was at Tula, a few 
leagues to the north of the valley of Mexico. 

They were, by the testimony of all succeeding tribes, 
the most civilised of all the nations which held posses- 
sion of Anabuac; living in cities, submitting to a regular 
form of government, and possessing a knowledge of hiero- 
glyphic writing, the casting of metals, and the cultivation 
of maize and cotton; evincing great skill in the mé- 
chanic arts, and chiefly remarkable for the ingenious as- 
tronomical arrangement of time in use among them. 
They held their sway over the central portion of the 
country for four centuries, when they would appear to 
have been cut off by a famine and pestilence, and most of 
their cities deserted. Part of the remnant emigrated to 
the southward, towards the isthmus; a few remained in 
the sacred city of Cholula. 

A hundred years’ desolation followed, when, about 
1170, a. second people, migrating also from the north, 
sat down upon the deserted territory. They were also 
subject to a monarchical government; but were far less 
civilised than their predecessors : and in advance in the 
arts of life, as well as their simple worship of the sun, 


they seem to be assimilated to the Natchez of Louisiana. | 


Other tribes, the principal of which was the Acol- 
huans, followed. Under all their distinct appellations, yet 
speaking at most dialects of the same language, it seems 
probable that all these tribes were offsets from that 
teeming hive of human beings of which the unknown seat 
lay somewhere to the northward, in the unexplored coun- 
try to the north and east of California, between the west- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, azid the great Pacific 
Ocean.*. 

The Acolhuan monarchy lasted for several centuries, 
till the rise of the Mexicans or Aztecs, the last of seven 
tribes of the Nahuatlacs, the people who had emigrated 
to Anahuac before the Acolhuans, put an end to it. 


It appears that these seven tribes had departed from . 


their northern home in company ; but that, after three 
considerable halts, disagreement produced a separation 
of the Aztec tribe from their brethren. The six pro- 
ceeded to the south, and formed their settlements ; while 
many years elapsed before the seventh, oracle led, came 
to a final pause in the valley of Mexico, where they 
founded their principal city on the site of the present 
capital, amid the waters of the lake Tezcuco; Like most 
of the nations whose entry into the country I have thus 
briefly noticed, the Mexicans adopted as much of the 
agriculture, arts, and demi-civilisation of the Toltecs as 
was extant, and conformed to their astronomical division 
of time, mythology, and probably to many of their reli- 
gious observances and customs. 


During their period of a hundred years’ wandering 


in Anahuac, before making their final settlement, the 
Mexicans are stated to have succumbed to the power of 
the Acolhuans. They finally adopted the monarchical 
form of government, and gaining the ascendency, main. 
tained it till the arrival of the Spaniurds. At that time 
remnants of the most of the tribes here mentioned were 
to be found, bere or there in the country, mingled with 
small primitive tribes of quite a distinct race, some of 
which are supposed, with apparant reason, to have in- 
habited New Spain before the arrival of the Toltecs. 

And now, tyho built the pyramids of San Juan Teoti- 
huacan ? who laid the foundations of the colossal teocalli 
of Cholula? Some say the Toltecs—others the Olmecas 
or the Xicalancas, people of an equally remote origin; 
and all agree in attributing them to the eurliest times 
of which traditional record exists. 

There is no saying by what people, or at what epoch 
they were raised, nor to what forms of idol worship they 
were in succession consecrated; but from the tangled 
thread of tradition, sufficient may be nnraveled to show 
the original design of these monuments; and what were 
the facts of which they were to be the remembrance to 
future ages: and tradition, while perhaps it does the wise 
and skil ul Toltecs but justice, when it ascribes to them 
the elaborate sculpture strewed over the face of New 
Spain and Central America, might do them no wrong in 
attributing these vast erections, and many of the great 
works extant on the table land, to a fur higher antiquity. 
At what epoch of the world's history the vast western 
continent became peopled by the human race, is a ques- 
tion which has given rise to many discussions and differ- 
ent hypotheses. 


The idea of its early occupation would appear to be - 
perfectly consistent both with analogous reasoning, and. 


with the testiinony to be gathered from the traditions 
and customs, civil and religious, of the aborigines them- 
selves, throughout the continent. Is it not to be supposed, 
that, however brought about, the same Almighty hand 
which scattered the congregated descendants of Noah 
abroad upon the face of all the earth, would fulfil its de- 
sign with regard to this portion of the habitable surface 
of the globe also, and that speedily? And if the coun- 
tries of the north, and the south, and the west, then re- 
ceived these allotted portions of the human family-—and 
the vast face of Asia became straightway peopled by the 
scattered multitude—why should it be doubted, that the 
varied countries of the extreme east also Jay open to the 
millions emigrating from the common cradle of the se- 
cond race of man on the plains of Shinar? It has been 


A.D. 
* Emigration of the Toltecs into Anahuac- - 607 
Termination of the Toltec monarchy - - - 1051 
Emigration of the Chechimecas ~ . 1170 


7 

Emigration of the six tribes of the Nahuatlacs 1178 
Then followed the Acolhuans, with whom the 
Chechimecas coalesce. The Mexicans, the 
seventh tribe of the Nahuatlacs, build Te- 

nochtitlanin 


Sco Humboldt’s Researches, huacan.”—Humboldt, Res. ii. 65. 


strongly contested, that the deeper we pry into the history 


and habits, languages and institutions of the American 
people, the less reason we discover to believe that they 
are descended from any particular people of the Old 
World : at the same time that a search into their early 
traditions and religious superstitions appears to prove, 
with undoubted certainty, that a connection once existed 
between them and the mass of mankind, and that, when. 
ever and however isolated, there can be no doubt, from 
the great analogies existing between them, of their hav. 
ing a common origin and early history. 

The various hypotheses started again and again, at- 
tempting to trace the origin of the American aborigines 
to any particular people of the old continent,* whether 
Jew or gentile, have all hitherto failed in carrying con. 
viction to the minds of the world in general; and it must 
be admitted that many of the arguments made use of to 
bolster up these theories, have only proved the ignorance 
of their advocates to the true sources of the institutions 
of pagan idolatry throughout the globe. Wherever you 
direct your attention, to the barbarous tribes of the north 
and south, or the demi-civilised people of the central por. 
tions of the continent on both sides of the isthmus, you 
find, under all modifications of tradition, proofs of their 
being of a common stock with other nations of the globe, 
and of a long and complete separation—intermingled 
with great and striking analogies in their dogmas, cus- 


“toms, and mythological systems; which it is now ad. 


mitted that all the great nations of antiquity—Egypt, 
Chaldea, China, and Hindoostan—all drew from one 
common source, and probably learned in one common 
school, between the epoch of the deluge and the time of 
the dispersion. Beyond these it has been asserted by 
many, that no affinity whatsoever with any particular 
people can be traced, except such as might be supposed 
to be the natural fruit of the human mind, its passions, 
and its necessities in its fallen state, devoid of the light 
of revelation, however isolated, and wherever placed. 

The most benighted of the American tribes have re- 
tained the impression of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who was the “ Master of Life,” and the absolute 
governor of the world. ‘This is indisputable, at the same 
time that among most of them, the principal adoration 
or worship was reserved for a host of minor deities and 
idols. 

All concurred in asserting the existence of an evil 
spirit or principle, whose works and suggestions were 
calculated to injure them, although the depravity and 
blindness of their nature led them to seek to propitiate 
him. 

All seem to have forebodings of the immortality of the 
soul, admitting or implying that after the death of the 
body, their thinking part would still exist. They have 
generally professed belief in future rewards and punish. 
ments; each people picturing their heaven and hell, ac- 
cording to the notions of felicity and misery imbibed from 
their early education and habits. 

But this is not all. Among whatever division of these 
aborigines tradition is found to exist, you discover, 
wrapped up in allegory, or distorted by perverted fancy, 
distinct testimony of the origin of all from common 
parents; the idea that mankind had forfeited their ori- 
ginal state of happiness ; coupled with faint glimpses of 
the coming of One, who should work a regeneration, and 
should restore the golden age; and a distinct record of 
the destruction of the world by water, and of the pre- 
servation of one family, froin whom, of course, each, in 
its own fashion, derived its own progeniture. In all, in 
a greater or less degree, you detect thut craving after 
something beyond human reason, which may serve as a 
guide ; a craving which, at the same time that it is the 
most fertile source of credulous and superstitious belief, is 
sufficient to prove the absolute necessity of a Divine re- 
velation,and the impracticability of man’s dwelling in con- 
tent upon earth without one. Further, by the traditional 
histories of the people inhabiting Central America, you 
are carried furward, in a most extraordinary manne), to 
the events attending the building of the tower of Babel, 
and the subsequent scattering of the human race.t 

But here, it has generally been considered, that all 
consistent analogies cease ; and it would certainly appear 
that as, afler the deluge, the human race lived together 
for five hundred years as one great family, subject to the 
same practices and superstitions, cultivating the same 
arts and sciences, and having one common tradition and 
history, so, after the dispersion, they spread in different 
bands over the face of the globe, carrying with them the 
knowledge, science, and so forth, which, till then, had 
been common to all, and which was certainly the base 
upon which. the founders of nations in the Cld World 
afterward built their several systems, civil and religious. 

It is perfectly comprehensible for the rest, that the 
principal features in the traditions of the Americans, 
whether barbarous or demi-civilised, should be continual 
emigration and removal from place to place; and also 
that the dim record of the great events I have alluded 
to should be interwined with others, referring to events 
of a far more recent date ; that the personages and cha- 
racters of the earliest time should be strangely mingled 
with the history of such as may have existed ages after ; 
and, that the seat which a people actually occupied, 
should be, in their records, the every theatre upon which 
the great events pictured by their traditions should have 
taken place. 


* How far those may be in the eight who would 
that the kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were founded by 
the troops sent by the Khan of bis tog £ towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, to subdue Japan; that Man 
Capac, the first inca of Peru, was the son of Kublai, t 
grandson of the Mogul conqueror, Genghis Khan; and 
that the ancestor of Montezuma was a Mogul grandee 
in his train, I am in nowise able to determine: but it is 
certainly a most singular circumstance, that suddenly, 


about that epoch, these two great posers sprung up si-’ 


multaneously in different parts of the continent, and 
grew and increased, and were in the end annihilated by 
the Spaniards, without having had any connection, ot 
being known of one another, as far as can be ascer- 
ta 


ined. 

+ “The of Mechoachan preserved a tradition, 
that Coxcox, ‘whom they call Zrzpi, embarked in a 
spacious vessel with his wife, children, various animals 
and vegetables, whose use was important to man, After 
the waters began to decrease, Tezpi sent out from his 
ark a vulture, to ascertain the state of the waters, but 
this bird, which feeds on carrion, did not return to him, 
in consequence of the number of dead bodies which were 
to be found everywhere strewed on the carth. Tezpi 
sent out other birds, of which the humming bird.alone 
returned, holding in its beak a branch covered with 
leaves. Tezpi seeing that the earth had begun to produce 
vegetation, left his vessel near the mountain of Col- 
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-WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


The origin of the huge pyramidal monuments of Asia, 
jn the tradition records remaining among the nations of 
antiquity, of the building of the tower of Babel, which 
was itself but a symbolic representation of the mountain 
on which the ark rested after the deluge, has been fully 
established by the pens of many able writers, and the 
resemblance between the latter as described by the an- 
cients and the teocallis or temples of the ancient people 
of Anahuac, is too glaring to be overlooked or denied, 
by the most sceptically disposed. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as to the strict 
analogy; and if there were, the traditions attached to 
“he great pyramid of Cholula, among the rest, would 
remove it. 

- It is foo interesting not to merit transcription. 


“ Before the great inundation,” runs the tradition, 


“which took place four thousand eigat hundred years 
after the creation of the world, the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants; all of whom either perished in 
the inundation, or were transformed into fishes, save 
seven, who fled into caverns, When the waters sub- 
sided, one of the giants, called Xelhua, surnamed the 
Architect, went to Cholula, where, as a memorial of the 
mountain Tilaloc, which had served for an asylum to 
himself and his six brethren, he built an artificial hill in 
form of a pyramid. He ordered bricks to be made in 
the province of Tlanamalco, at the foot of the Sierra of 
Cocot! : and, to convey them to Cholula, he placed a file 
of men who passed them from hand to hand. The gods 
beheld with wrath this edifice, the top of which was to 
yeach the clouds. Irritated at the daring attempt of 
Xelhua, they hurled fire on the pyramid. Numbers of 
the workmen perished; the work was discontinued, and 
the monument was dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the god of 
the air.”* 

I have said, that up to the present time none of the 
arguments employed to prove the descent of the Ameri- 
can aborigines, or any part and distinct portion of them, 
from particular people of the ancient world, have seem- 
ingly gained universal belief. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted, that the light thrown by late researches, and 
the collection of evidence from various quarters in favour 
of the plausibility of the theory that the nations of Cen- 
tral America at least are of Hebrew origin, is of a cha- 
racter calculated to make the unprejudiced pause in 
hazarding too positive an opinion. As to myself, all I 
can say is, that when I knew less of the subject, I felt 
inclined to throw more ridicule upon the idea than I dare 
do now; at the same time that I would not deem the 
question decided, despite the opinion of many laborious 
and enthusiastic writers, from the time of Las Casas, Sa- 
hagun, Botarini, and their cotemporaries and successors, 
down to those of Ethan Smith, Mrs. Simon, and Lord 
Kingsbury, till it be clearly demonstrated that those most 
remarkable analogies which ure ably set forth in these 
works, are not traceable to the times which immediately 
succeeded the deluge, and preceded the dispersion. 


Welt may the opinion of the world hang in suspense © 


with regard to every doubtful question in which any part 
of the chosen people of God is implicated. The separate 
existence of the Jews as a distinct people, even to this 
day, is a miracle which none can question; and wher- 
ever the descendants of the lost Ten Tribes are banished 
—to the east, or to the west—we may firmly believe, 
that, being partakers of the same striking promises with 
the Jews, the same God who has promised to recall to 
his fold the “ dispersed of Judah,” will not forget “ the 
outcasts of Israel.” 

I fecl tempted still to remark, that if the exact time in 
which the American continent became peopled is a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, the manner is not the less so, and as 
long as we confine our speculations to the narrow limits 
which the generality of theorists have adopted in their 
hypotheses, the result must be unsatisfactory. 

That a vast continent, extending from the icy pole to 
the 56th degree of south latitude, should have been peo- 
pled either by the chance introduction of individuals by 
rafts or canoes, from the shores of Asia, or some of the 
islands at present found in the intermediate ocean—or 
even by the passage of a strait almost within the limits 
of the frigid zone, would appear preposterous, and im- 
probable in the highest degree; and these ideas become 
ludicrous when applied ‘to the introduction of animals of 
every description ; many of which are incapacitated, from 
their structure, for existing in such high latitude. — 

The Mosaic account of the deluge, and of the manner 
in which it pleased God to preserve the race of men and 
of animals, puerile and incredible as the latter may ap- 
pear to the free-thinkers and neologists of the present 
day, is, however, not the less worthy of credit by the 
philosopher, as well as the simple-minded Christian ; and 
other testimuny to its truth than that of the Bible, if such 
be necessary, may be culled from the belief and traditions, 
of both the pagan nations of the eastern hemisphere, and 
the central nations of America. 

In whatever locality it suited the designs of Providence 
to bring together the various animals for their introduc- 
tion into the ark, it must not be overlooked, that that part 
of the globe on which the ark rested after the deluge, was 
one which of all others was the most calculated to facili- 
tate the replenishing of the surface of the earth with ani- 
mals, to whatever climate they were attached, or what- 
ever were their habits. 

To the north of the mountains between the Black and 
Caspian seas, a cool and elevated plateau led to the limits 
of the Frozen Sea, when immediately to the south the 
hot and arid plains of Arabia and Armenia afforded an 
easy passage to the equatorial latitudes ; and as far as the 
old world was concerned, it may be said, that no animal, 
in leaving the ark, had to pass through a zone inconge- 
bial to its nature. Neither is it to be assumed that this 
tvidently wise scheme of Providence was violated with 
tegard to America. 

The probability is, that there once existed easy modes 
of communication, which have since disappeared i ‘in some 
mighty physical convolsion : and the opinion that this is 
the case, gains additional strength, both from the con. 
figuration of this portion of the glohe, and the vague but 
Certain traditions, which are entertained by many na- 
tions, of such a second great catastrophe having taken 
Place posterior to the deluge. 

The coneurrent testimony of many scientific observers 
‘sto the appearance of the eastern coasts of Asia, and 
the groups of islands scattered over the Indian and Pa- 
cific oceans, and the proofs of large bodies of land having 
disappeared, need not be dwelt upon; nor the almost 
Universal tradition current among those islands, of such 


* Sce Humboldi’s Res., i., 97. 


a great physical convulsion, or disruption of the conti- 
nents perfectly distinct from those of the great deluge, 
He who is disposed to glean, may glean from the history 
of the nations of the old world testimony to the same 
purport. The Egyptians, the Chinese, the Hindoos, have 


‘all similar records, concerning this second great revolu- 


tion, which seemingly produced these great changes on 
the surface of the globe, and in the disposition of its‘parts. 

It may be further mentioned, that the signification of 
the name of the patriarch Peleg (that is division ;* “ for 
in his days the earth was divided”) corroborates this idea 
in a singular manner. The word rendered “ division,” 
signifying according to good authorities, a physical, and 
not a political division or separation ; for proofs of which 
you may be referred to the ingenious work of Dr. M‘Cul- 
loht—where it is shown that both the Chinese and the 
Hindoo records chronicle a certain terrible geological 
convulsion as occurring in the years 2357 and 2456 be- 
fore Christ, both of which dates fall within the life of Pe- 
leg. Moreover, the signification of the name of the 
patriarch Salah, who was his cotemporary, again favours 
the same hypothesis, and it must be conceded that many 
favourite and received theories rest on far worse grounds, 

According” to this, the series of convulsions which 
broke up the surface of the globe will have occurred 
eight or nine hundred years after the dispersion of man- 
kind, and consequently after that every part of the sur- 
face may have become occupied by both men and ani- 
mals. 

This is not the place for repeating what others have 
established with regard to the analogies of the Mexican 
mythology with that of the old world. The subject is 
a tempting one, but I have already stepped over my pro- 
per bounds, and, referring you to Humboldt, Faber, Bry- 
ant, and other well-known writers, I crave your pardon 
for my digression, and resume my narrative. 

On repairing to the House of the Moon, I found my 
two companions busily employed in verifying the truth 
of the information we bad received in Mexico, of an en- 
trance having been discovered. The opening in ques- 
tion lies in the southern face of the pyramid, at two 
thirds of the elevation, and possibly about the level of the 
third terrace from the bottom. It is difficult to deter. 
mine exactly, for the whole form of this the lesser pyra- 
mid is much more indistinct than that of its rival. A 
number of Indian women and children beset the entrance, 
which was little larger than that into a fox earth, and 
after undergoing a partial stripping, I proceeded to share 
in the glory or danger of the enterprise, whichever it 
might be. As it happened, there was neither to be 
gained. I laid myself flat upon my face, and ducking 
into the aperture, squeezed myself blindly forward with 
my candle, through a passage inclining downward for 
about ten yards, when I found myself in a more open 
gallery, at the termination of which, not many paces dis- 
tant, I found De Pourtales and M‘Euen at the brink of 
two Wells, which, considering the height at which we 
entered, might perhaps be in the centre of the pyramid. 
The latter valorously allowed himself to be lowered by a 
rope into the aperture on the left hand, to the depth of 
perhaps fifteen feet, without making any further disco- 
very. The other pit was still shallower, and no signs of 
any other passage could be discovered. Both the walls 
of the passage and the sides of the wells, as far as we 
could see, were constructed of unburnt bricks; and a 
plentiful mouthful of dust was our only recompense. 
Other and more important cavities there may be, if they 
could be hit upon. No entrance has been discovered in 
the House of the Sun. 

Of the Indians, to whom our adventure was a subject 
of both curiosity and awe, we purchased a hundred or 


more of those singular terra cotta heads, which, inter-° 


mingled with fragments of obsidian knives and arrows, 
are discovered in such’ inexhaustible quantity in many 
parts of Mexico, but principally in the vicinity of these 
pyramids, and on the neighbouring plain of Otumba. I 
am not aware of any light having been thrown as yet, 
either upon the uses to which these models of the human 
countenance were put by the people with whose customs 
and ceremonies their fabric and use in such quantities 
were seemingly connected. - By far the greater majority 
of those which came under my observation bore an ex- 
traordinary resemblance to one another, both in the 
strongly marked features of the face, the facial angle, 
and the height and formativn of the forehead. 

I should explain, that the hinder part of the head is 
never given in its full proportions, so that the phrenolo- 
gist is quite at fault. The physiognomy bas nothing in 
common with the present tribes of Indians descended 
from the Aztec race. Several of the heads were crowned 
with a broad and ornamented tiara or head dress; but 
in general there was no ornament about them; and with 
the exception of a few, which had evidently served as 
ornaments upon some earthen vessels, all scemed to have 
been found in the state in which they were modeled. 
The composition is a fine clay, well tempered and slightly 
baked. 

Fragments of pottery of divers colours, and a small 
baked mass of clay wih two perforations side by side, 
which, whatever were its original uses, would not make 
a had candlestick for those who had no better, are also 
picked up in great numbers; as well as an inconceivable 
quantity of fragments of obsidian or rather jade arrows 
and quadrangular knife blades, from, one to two inches 
long. I was greatly strack in observing the uniformity 
of the angles presented by the majority of the latter, and 
several circumstances combine to make me believe that 
the people who fabricated them had some method of 
working them into shape, by taking advantage of the. 
conchvidal fracture. 

In the vicinity of Real del Monte there are ancient 
obsidian mines which must have been worked in very 
ancient times. The mineral is disposed in thin beds, al- 
ternately with fine sand, and was reached by means of 
numberless small shafts or pits. It is said to lie there in 
inexhaustible quantities, and from thence, doubtless, the 
Toltecs drew much of the material for their weapons, 
and for the beautiful masks with which they covered 
the faces of their illustrious dead. But there is no lack 
of it elsewhere in New Spain, both above and ander 
ground. 

By some unaccountable forgetfulness we left the teo- 
callis without visiting the so-called: “ Fainting Stone,” 


which lies in the hollow between two of the smaller pyra-: 


* Sce Genesis, x. 25. 
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mids at the foot of the House of the Moon. It is a large 
square mass with a sculptured fac@, and the popular be- 
lief with regard to it is, that any one sitting down on it 
‘faints dead away. We heard one anecdote, singularly 
confirmatory of this incredible tradition, from some of 
our European acquaintances in Mexico, and therefore_ 
regretted the more having ‘beer so neglectful, as to have 
omitted to set the matter at rest by our own experience. 

The following morning we addressed ourselves early 
to the duty of escorting our ponderous vehicle to the 
north towards Lake Zumpango, over a line of country on 
which we were lcd to believe that the banditti were as 
plentiful as the nopal bushes. But here again our per- 
verse good fortune brought us through without adven- 
ture, or any chance of trying our mettle; and to tell the 
truth, had it not been for the coach and its ten mules, a 


more banditti-looking party than our own could inet 


have been met with. 

The range of secondary hills over which our track hy 
on our early morning ride to Tecama, an old halting place 
on the Real del Monte road, gave us frequent glimpses 
of the lakes in the plain below, and particularly of that 
of San Gristobal, between which and the marshes of 
‘Lake Tezcuco, the old Spaniards have left one of the 
noblest monuments of their skill and magnificence, in 
the construction of the celebrated dike and causeway, by 
which they prevented the surplus waters of the higher 
from entering the lower. Its length is fifteen hundred 
varas, its breadth ten, and height from three to four; the 
whole structure being a mass of solid masonry. 

A short pause at Tecama was followed by our descent 
into the great level, which, once doubtless covered with 
waters, extends from the present shores of the lake, round 


the base of a group of volcanic hills, tawards the foot of . 


the great chain, which hems in the valley of Mexico to 
the north and northeast. a 

Zumpango is about five leagues distant from Tecama, 
or eight from San Juan Teotihuacan. 

It may give you some idea of the utter ignorance 
which reigns in the capital among the better classes, both 


natives and Europeans, as to the topography of the coun- _ 


try, when I assure you that we had set out on this excur- 
sion, as upon a journey of discovery; without being able 
to gather the slightest information of a positive character 
with regard to the practicability of what we proposed 
achieving, though we sought it for a week in advance on 
every hand. The possibility of rounding the southern 
end of Lake Tezcuco to the town of that name, was 
again and again positively denied. Distances were 
tripled ; and as to the scheme of proceeding directly with 
our train from San Juan Teotihuacan to Huehuetoca, 
that was laughed at as quite chimerical. We found not 
only no great difficulty, as you read, but discovered that 
all the information we had received with regard to dis- 
tances had been greatly overrated. 

The town of Zumpango, where we made, our main 
halt, presents nothing worthy of note so far as we could 
discover. The northern shore of the lake of that name, 
which we skirted in the course of the afternoon, is, how- 
ever, very pretty. 

Passing one or two picturesque villages, we gained the 
plains beyond. Our road led us close to the walls of the 
great hacienda of Jalpa; and, in fine, at an early hour 
of the evening, to the village of Huehuetoca, whose mas- 
sive church had long served us as our landmark in ap- 
proaching from the eastward. 

There is little either in the miserable town itself, or in 
the surrounding country, so far as its general features 
are considered, to allure the traveller to a halt; or to 
tempt me to put a tail to this long letter; but, in the 
Desague Real, this otherwise uninteresting corner of the 
valley of Mexico contains one of the most gigantic monu- 
ments of human design to be found in any country; and 
to visit it was the motive of our excursion thus fur to the 
northward. 

You may have gathered from what I have already 
communicated, that nature las provided no natural out- 
let for the waters of the five lakes of the valley; and 
that in times of extraordinary and sudden flood, the sur- 
plus of waters of all the more elevated lakes to the north 
and south must be discharged into Lake Tezcuco, which 
forms the lowest level of the valley of Mexico. 

I have also remarked that both the ancient capital and 
the present city, have been exposed from this cause to 
great inundations, in spite of the gradual decrease of the 
waters of Lake Tezcuco, from causes which I have 
hinted at in the first page of this letter. 

The attention of the Spanish viceroys being thus im- 
peratively drawn to the subject, about the commence- 
ment of the geventeenth century, a scheme was formed 
by a Spanish engineer, Enrico Martinez, by the execu- 
tion of which, the surplus waters from the two upper 
lakes to the northward—San Cristobal and Zumpango— 
were to be drawn off in another direction; their basins 
being the most liable to overflow, from the character and 
size of their tributaries. 

’ The comparative ‘depression and narrowness of the 
mountain rampart, hemming in the valley to the north. 
ward, in the vicinity of Lake Zumpango, favoured the 
project of constructing a tunnel by which this should be 
effected, forming a duct through which all the waters 
rising above a certain jevel should be conveyed into the 
bed of the river Tula, the main branch of the Panuco, 
whose source lay on the other side of the ridge, and 
which you will rengele as entering the gulf at Tam- 

ico. 

. This great work was commenced in 1607, and in the 
‘course of its prosecution by the hands of the native In 

dians, hundreds are said to have perished by the caving 
in of the earth and other casualties. But what was that? 
the work was to be done, and if Indians were wanted, 
a party of horsemen armed with the lasso was sent out, 
to the distant villages, and the poor natives were secured 
and brought to the scene of toil like so many wild horses, 

The memory of what their ancestors endured at Hue- 
huetoca, both at this epoch and in after times, is not for- 
gotten by the present race. 

A tunnel or subterranean gallery was at length finish- 
ed, 20,000 feet in length: but, in 1629, the stoppage of 
the passage by the fall of the roof, or other casualty, 
combined with a season of unusual flood, cansed such a 
rise in the waters of Lake Tezcuco, that the whole of the 
ancient bed, and the streets of the capital itself, with the 
exception of the very highest levels, were covered with 
water to the height of three feet, and remained submerged 
till 1634, 

Many projects were set afloat in the interval, and even 
the propriety of abandoning, the present site, and rebuild- 
ing the metropolis on the rising ground beyond Tecuba 


agitated ; but at length it was determined to convert the 
tunnel thréugh the hill of Nochistongo into an open cut, 
This was effected, after years of labour, and infinite delay,” 
expense, and loss of Indian life; and the completion of the 


work dates from the year 1789. ‘The cost of this pro. 


digious canal, and of the various dikes raised in furthers 
ance of the same design, among which that of San Cris.’ 
tobal is to be included, amounted to far above the sum 


of siz millions of dollars. 


The morning after our arrival, a visit to the Desague 
Real was ovr only business, and we accordingly rode 
along its whole line, to the summit of the hill throng . 
whose bowels it has been carried. 

At the summit it presents an enormous excavation, cut 
to the depth of one hundred and ninety-six feet perpen- 
dicular, through alternate beds of clay, and loose gravel 


and sand, with a breadth of upward of three handred . 


feet at the top. Northward the eye loses it in the dis- 


tance,-as it rans towards the fall of the Tula; and south. 


ward, it appears like a deep groove, stretching straight 


- acoss the plain, towards the northeastern angle of Lake’ 
Zumpango; beyond which you desery the Cerro de Cris. 


tobal; and, far in the distance, the snowy summits of 
Iztaccibuatl and Popocatepetl. 
the other the length of the desague exceeds 67,000 feet, 
or upwards of twelve miles. 

At the time we visited it, a most insignificant stream 
was passing to the northward; and it appeared to us 
probable that the quantity of rubbish brought down into 
the cavity by the crumbling beds of gravel above, and 
the washing of the clayey strata, might become a serious: 
impediment in course of time, if not attended to. There 


_is no doubt that this costly enterprise has so far answered 


the purpose for which it was undertaken; yet shonld an 


extraordinary but yet possible chain of circumstances | 


conspire to raise the southern lakes to an unusual level, 
the danger to the capital would not be lessened. 

After thus spending the morning in the survey of this 
great work, we prepared to return by the direct road ta’ 
Mexico, eleven leagues distant. Guautitlan is a consi-! 
derable town, with a fine church, and curious old colon- 
naded buildings, lying in a valley at the northern side of 
that spur of hills which connects the Cerro de Cristobal 
with the main eastern branch of the Sierra Madre. The 
river of that name is properly a tributary of Lake Zam- 
pango, though I believe its waters now pass at once into 
the desague. It is the most powerful stream in the val- 
ley of Mexico. 

The passage of the ridge to ‘the town of Tanepantla 
presented nothing very worthy of note; but, when in 
continuing our route through the cultivated fields in its 
vicinity, the view upon the opening plain, lake and wide’ 
panorama of mountains, with the domes of the city illu- 
minated by the declining sun, again unfolded itself to us, 


we were at a loss for language to —— our sense of. 


its indescribable beauty. 

Our amusing excursion had been but of four i 
duration. 

LETTER VIII. 

The opera at Mexico—Bullfights—The Desierto—Scenery of the 
valley of Mexico—Departure for the coast—Tilalpam— Route 
of the Cruz del Marques—Cuernavaca—Visit to the Teocalli 
of Xochiealco—The House of Flowers—Yantipec—Cuautla 
Amilpas—Disagreeable adventure—Zacualpam Amilpas— 
Base of Popocatepetl—San Mateo—Atlisco—Cholula. 
We found, on our return to the city, after the excur- 

sion in the environs as detailed in my last, that the good - 

hamonr of the inhabitants, which I have described as 

a little frozen during Lent, was undergoing a gradual 

thaw. 

The government of the country had repented its stern. 
conduct to the votaries of Terpsichore, Euterpe, and 
Thalia, and the long tratn of petty artists attached to the 
corps d'opera. It had graciously revoked the edict of. 
banishment—had advanced a part of the money justly 
claimed by the contract—and had agreed to favour with 
its countenance a certain number of further represehta- 
tions. Moreover, personified by a boxful of gaudily 
dressed officials and employés, it consented to wag its 
long ears in approbation, while Pellegrini agitated her 
larynx in the the character of Semiramis; and to clap its 
hands at the sight of the sexagenarian Galli, tightly 
‘braced up to perfarm the rdle of the lithe and active 
scoundrel Figaro. All the world went to the opera! 

And all the world went to the bullfights—and we went 
too; and, the butchery apart, the scene presented in the 
great amphitheatre, not far from the Alameda de las 
Vigas, was an animating and beautiful one. 

The form and arrangement of the wooden structure 
need not be very minutely described. It contains the 
usual gradations of covered galleries and. uncovered 
ranges of seats, to afford fitting accommodation to both 
rich and poor. There are four great tiers of lodges with 
subdivisions, capable of containing thirty thousand peo- 
ple. We may have seen ten thousand collected there of — 
all degrees, from the presiding alcalde and-his fellows, 
to the half naked guachinango; damas, paysanos, pobla- 
nitas—individuals of every hue and breed, for the diver- 
sity of which Mexico is pre-eminent.* The brilliancy 
of colouring and great variety of costumes visible 


throughout the assemblage; and the intense blue of the - 


cloudless sky abcve; the masses of light and shadow 
resting upon the domes and broad walls of a large charch 
—which is the cnly object without visible from the inte- 
rior of the amphitheatre—produced a picture of great. 


beauty; without even taking into account the scenes en-_ 


acted upon the spacious arena at your feet. 

A very detailed account of a bull fiight would be no 
novelty to you, the ceremony having been described and 
sung, in prose and verse, usque ad nauseam. If itis a 
brutal and heartless exhibition in Spain, where, after 
all, it is attended with some risk to the parties engaged, 


* T::e population of New Spain consists of sevon dis- 
tinct classes, besides people of recent Asiatic origin. " 
1. The Gachupin—the full-blood Buropean, or more 
properly the Spaniard, whose numbers are now very in- 
peasant. dest having dwindled down since the revolution 
from 80,000 to probably not more than 10,000. 
2. Creoles of European extraction, 1,000,000. 
3. Mestizzoes, the offspring of the European and Ie 
dian, 2,000,000. 
— the offspring of Europeans and Negroes, 


Aboriginal Indians, numbering from three to four 
millions, 
6. African Negroes and their descendants, 100,000, 
oo the, offspring of Negro and Indian, 
To these, about 15,000 European foreigners are to he 
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_WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


~~ 


from the strength and vigour of the noble afimal: that 
ia. the object of the sport, it is so here in a tenfold 
degree ; as of all bulls I ever saw, the Mexican is the 
Jweakest and the most spiritless. Instead of the com- 
pact coneentration of animal. strength, visible in the 
massive form, nervous limbs, short neck, and majestic 
port, of a European bull—English, Spanish, or Swiss— 
you see animals turned into the arena, with a demeanour 
unworthy of even a decent cow,—hollow-backed, long- 
legged, long-horned, nerveless animals, whose first im- 
Pulse is to get out of the way, and whose courage is the 
courage of desperation. ae 
rPhe pomp and circumstances of the spectacle—the 
costumes of the different orders of actors—the pi 
“bandarillos, and matadores, are precisely the same as are 
geen in the mother country. ene 2 
-»¢The first trumpet. call from the alcalde’s box gives a 
token to the soldiers—who, with a military band, are 
always in attendance—to clear the arena of the sove- 
reign people, some hundreds of whom always take care 
to- remain strolling over its surface till the very last 

Moment, all for the honour, apparently, of receiving an 
“euergetic application of the butt end of a muskét. This 
we saw dispensed right and left, sans c¢érémonie. 
The second signal brings in the whole of the dramatis 
persone, horse and foot, led onward in procession by 
- the mounted lancemen or picadores, and terminated by 
the butcher, garbed decently in white,.and an humble 
but, gallant youth trundling a wheelbarrow. After 
saluting the alealde, and making the circuit, they sepa- 
sate into groups. The picadores place themselves 
_ ~aWaut the mouth of the passage which leads to the den ; 
‘the bandarillos and matadores recline against the breast- 
work which separates the arena from the circular pass- 


~age at the foot of the lower seats; while the train of six” 


mules, gaily. caparisoned, three abreast, vanish through 
one of the gateways; and are followed by the spotless 
butcher and the wheelbarrow man—and all wait the 
given signal. 

. It sounds! and out comes the bull! Perhaps he gives 
4 push, en passant, at one of the picadores, but most pro- 
bably nct. If he does so, neither horse nor man are the 
worse for it, for the former is fully protected, by the 
strong leather caparison, from the horns of the animal, 
which are, moreover, considerately tipped, to prevent 
bloodshed; and the latter takes good care to ran no risk. 
The generality of the bulls, of which eight are despatch- 
ed on each representation, did their best to avoid the 
contest; and in several instances proved their nimble- 
ness by jumping the breastwork. When teazed beyond 
endurance, they would fight feebly, and perhaps over- 
throw a horse and rider, but it was evidently mere play 
to their opponents. When the picadores could extract 
Mo more courage from the exhausted animal, the fvot- 
men plied their childish and inglorious game of petty. 
annoyance and torture, with barbed darts and fireworks, 
till, thoroughly spent and jaded, the poor brute was 
given over to the matadore, whose clumsy but pompous 
attempt at giving a death wound, had almost in every 
‘jimstance to be seconded by the butcher. The clever 
professional coup de grace of the latter was really 

* administered in mercy. The mules then galloped in— 
were attached to the dead animal, and scoured as quickly 
out, again followed, as before, by the nimble wheel- 
barrow man, whose spadeful of sand had meantime 

_ obliterated all signs of the tragedy. In short, there is 
nothing in a Mexizan bullfight to tempt a second visit, 

and nothing distinguishing it from those in Spain, if I 
except one custom, which I should judge to be peculiar 
to this country, though I may be mistaken. 

Whenever it happens that a bull is so averse to afford 

rt that he can neither be coaxed nor irritated to fight, 
but shuns all encounters, a cry of caula! caula! (tail! 
tail !) is raised by the populace. 

On a note of approval issuing from the alcalde’s 
trumpet, two or more hor , better ted than the 
ordinary picadores, and distinguished from them by 
being without weapons, are seen to rush forward, at full 
speed, in pursuit of the recreant bull, who very natu- 
rally runs for his life with fresh vigour, round and 
round the arena. 

The most adroit of his pursuers, on coming up to his 
Teft flank, catches hold of the tail with the right hand, 


left towards Tacubaya, We skirted that beautiful vil- 
lage, and began the ascent of the sterile upland tract 
immediately behind, by the mgin road leading across the 
mountains-to the elevated plateau of Toluca.* _ 

The barrenness of the first part of the ascent is extreme; 
and cultivation is confined to a few plantations of maguey 
_in.the vicinity of the scattered villages, or on the imme- 
diate border of the rivulets flowing down the barrancas, 
with which the flanks of the mountains are seen to be 
every where furrowed, All these slopes were once 
covered with forests, but the heedless destruction of the 
timber by the conquerors has entailed the loss of the 
soil, which they nourished and protected from the dry 
air of the climate, and the effects of the abundant rains 
of the wet season. ; 

Shortly after passing the village of Santa Fe, we 
quitted the beaten track to Toluca, and descended into a 
deep barranca to the left; continuing to follow it for 
some miles, till the broad ravine dwindled to a green 
upland glen. We now reached the wooded region of 
the mountain; and, in fine, struck into the ancient paved 
road leading to the Desierto. In former times, this 
route afforded a comparatively easy access to the in- 
habitants of the capital, with whom, at certain seasons, a 
visit to this monastery was an object of great import- 
ance. The calzada, though in perfect preservaticn, and 
confined between low walls, is solitary enough now. It 
winds upward through woods, which, in their character 
and productions, reminded me more of England than 
those of any part of New Spain I had seen. Thickets of 
roses and wild brier occupied the ground under the lofty 
deciduous trees; while the occurrence of little patches of 
greensward, covered with a species of daisy, and many 
other flowers which are characteristic of our own 
climate, added no little to the resemblance. 

On attaining the elevation of the little shelf, upon 
which the monastery is situated, towards the head of a 
steep gully in the breast of the sierra, the pine begins to 
predominate, and probably, in former times, it was the 
principal forest tree of the whole chain. We found the 
Desierto situated amid a wilderness of flowering shrubs, 
which, since the hand of time has unroofed a great por- 
tion of the structure, have shed their seeds into the 
courts, till they were positively choked with bushes. 
Nor was the elder here wanting—that never-fuiling para- 
site of the gray ruined abbeys and castles of England. 

The architecture of the building, which was erected 
soon after the conquest, is by no means distinguished for 
elegance; strength having been evidently much more 
valuable in the eyes of the builders. 

The distribution of the different parts was that usual 
in monastic erections, and the whole style heavy in the 
extreme. The cloisters, and many of the cells, still 
retained their strong-urched roof, and the stucco on their 
walls. - 

Here, sheltered in the wooded hills, far away from 
the great roads; perched a thousand feet above the 
broad plain, and its glistening lakes and splendid city, 
with many a league of rough hill and deep barranca 
between, it might have been supposed that the bare- 
footed brethren would surely have been permitted to lead 
their life of retirement and reflection in undisturbed 
quict; and that their bells would continue to wake the 
echoes of the hills, as long as their faith was the faith of 
the thousands in the plain below: but no! they were 
richly endowed; and throughout their former seat it 


was evident that the hand of violence, more than that of 
time, had produced the utter ruin visible on every side. 
The view from the Desierto, owing to the peculiarity of 
the situation between two hills, is confined almost alto- 


- gether to the surrounding woods. 


A solitary family of Indian woodcutters occupied one 
of the out buildings; and here, upon the grass, under the 
shade of a group of ancient trees, we luxuriated for 


several hours in the delicious air of the mountains, till 


and passing it under his own right leg, gives ita turn — 


round the raised pummel of the saddle, at the same time 
that he suddenly wheels his horse ronnd at right angles 
by the pressure of the powerful bit, a maneuvre which 
rarely fails to throw the bull on his back. This may 
appear very surprising ; but a moment’s reflection will 
show you, if you put yourself in the bull's place, that the 
feat can hardly fail of being successful, provided you run 
very fast, and your pursuer contrives to get a very firm 
hold of your tail. 

It was now verging towards the middle of April, and 
the advance of the season combined with other consider- 
ations to make us fix our departure from Vera Cruz 
by the New York packet of the first of May. 

’ To effect this in the most prudential manner, now that 
the yellow fever was rife on the coast, was incumbent 
upon men who, after all done and said, valued ‘their 
lives, and were looking towards home after an absence 
of upwards of two years. ‘ 

For many days it was impossible to see our way 
clearly, on account of the conflicting opinions in the 
capital, as to the precise time of sailing. There was a 
variation of eight or ten days in these rumours; at the 
game time that we were coanseled on all hands not to 
descend into the infected region one hour before it was 

_ imperatively necessary. 

At length all seemed arranged. We despatched the 
bulk of our baggage to the coast by the arrieros; the 
precise hour of sailing seemed fixed, and determining to 
take a circuitous road to Puebla de los Angelos, we 
counted upon arriving at Jalapa some days before the 
time specified, ard on remaining there till the very last 
moment before we should be obliged to go on board. 

In defiance of the business-like duties which occupied 
us the latter days of our stay, however, I contrived to 
extend my knowledge of the vicinity of the capital by 
various excursions of a greater or lesser range from the 
barriers. And from these, you may pardon my singling 
out one, which I made to the Desierto, a ruined and for- 
aaken Carmelite monustery, perched on the sierra to the 

. westward, about seven leagues distant from the capital. 
My companion for the day was an English resident of 
the city; and two mounted domestics completed our 
eompany. 

We left the city at sunrise, and passing along the line 

of the aqueduct to Chapultepec, lollowed the road to the 


the heat of the day being on the wane, we awoke our 
sleeping mozos, and mounting our horses, began our 
descent towards the city. } 

The view which burst upon us, as, escaping from the 
ravine of the Desierto, we gained a projecting woody 
knoll on the aide of the mountain, impending over the 


’ great barranca before mentioned, was of matchless mag- 


nificence. The day had been altogether cloudless; but 
during our ascent the sun shone too brightly; and a rich 
purple haze had thrown a kind of veil over the more 
distant parts of the plain, and the great chain to ‘the 
eustward. 

Now, the whole scene before us was bathed in a flood 
of clear light, and the forms and colouring of the most 
distant objects were distinctly visible through un atmo- 
sphere of the greatest transparency and purity. 

Beyond the broken country at our feet, and the fertile 
region, we saw the broad expanse of plain, stretching from 
the mountains behind Guadaloupe, far towards the south, 
with its groups of volcanic hills breaking the monotony 
of the surface. Directly in advanee—the centre of the 
vast picture—lay the miniature domes and towers of 
the capital, distinct, from their number and colouring ; 
beyond, the blue and broad surface of Lake Tezcuco, 
from end to end, with the Pefion de los Bajos upon the 
shore, and the great mole of San Cristobal at the northern 
extremity. Exactly over the city, at the base of the 
eastern chain, great as was the distance, we could dis- 
tinctly recognise the towns of Tezcuco and Huejutla, and 
the hacienda of Chapingo—the dark line of the Contador, 
and even still farther removed, the form of the great 
pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan. The latter could 
not be less than forty miles distant in a straight line. 

How many times in descending, at every fresh turn, 
did we draw our bridles to gaze upon this noble and re- 
markable landscape, which increased in beauty hour by 
hour! I shall never forget the view presented as we 
gained the last step of the descent before entering Tacu- 
baya, when that beautiful verdant region of gardens and 
orchards in which it and the neighbouring villages lay 
opened at our feet, and the archiepiscopal palace, the 
noble church, and the hill and palace of Chapultepec, 
formed the middle ground to the more distant prospect, 
the main features of which, though diminished in extent, 
remained the same: nor, as sunset approached, can I 
forget the gorgeous and inimitable colouring of the great 
vista to the southeast, where the receding mountains rose 
one above the other, in purple, violet, and gold, till 


* The table land of Toluca lies 8,530 fect above the 
Pacific, and rearly eleven hundred over the valley of 
Mexico. It is the most elevated of the four principal 
Lene of Mexico, but produces fine crops of maguey 
and maize. 


crowned by the towering snow-clad summit of the Great 
‘Volcano, gleaming in the evening sky. 

To the last hour of our stay in the city of Mexico, we 
made ample experience of the instability and fickleness 


of the people with whom we had to de. On the very - 


morning of our proposed departure, after endless troubles 
in getting together the bipeds and quadrupeds deemed 
necessary for our journey, Mariano’s defection was an. 
nounced with many signs of sorrow by Garcia; and in 
despair, we had to hire the first rogue who offered him- 
self, on his own terms. a 

However, set out we did, on the evening of April the 
19th, our party consisting of our three selves, Mr. E., an 
English artist, and his domestic—our two mozos, Garcia 
and Jose Maria—and lastly, an arriero with three beasts 


of burden. Our fat mule Macho, who had never stirred - 


out of Don Floresco’s stable during our month’s stay in 
the city, issued forth as fat and sleek as a dormouse, and 
testified his joy at his escape by kicking every one who 
approached him. 

A little after dusk we entered San Augustin de los 
Cuestos, and found a tolerable posada, where we hired 
our apartments, and spent the night. I have surely not 
omitted to describe what the traveller's accommodation 
in these Mexican inns consists of—four walls, a roof, and 
a mud floor—a table sometimes, but not often—a bench 
perchance, but very seldom—and very frequently nothing 
to eat but what you bring with you, and nothing to drink 
but bad water—with a convenient answer to every ob- 
servation or question, “ Quien sabe?” and to every civil 
requisition, “ No hai ; nada, signor !” 

I say nothing of our array and mode of equipment, as 
they were precisely the same as on our upward journey 
from the coast, with the exception, as you will remark, 
of a diminished train of baggage and baggage mules. 
Our present arriero reminded us of Espindola, by his 
dogged honesty and general desire to oblige; though in 
other respects very inferior to him. Garcia was not a 
bad representative of the valiant Julian, as he was just as 
much inclined to act the rapacious villain, to get fuddled, 
and to vapour about his deeds of arms. I believe, how- 
ever, that he was not quite so cowardly ; and would have 
fought very heroically if he found it absolutely impossible 
to run away, or save his life by any uther means. Jose 
Maria took the place of Miguel. 

All accounts coincided in affording us the perspective 
of being mercilessly robbed in the course of the following 
day, either in ascending the mountain, by the bands of 
Tlalpam, which of course keep a sharp eye upon the 
parties arriving from the capital—or in the neighbourhvod 
of the Cruz del Marques on the summit, by the band of 
Toluca, which there finds a convenient lurking-place in 
the pine forest; or by the band of Cuernavaca, which 
plies its profession in the broken ground on the steep 
western slope of the sierra. ‘This was worse than being 
between hawk and buzzard. 

To give you an idea what sort of bargains are made in 
this country, I may mention that each of our valets had 
been hired at the rate of eighteen‘dollars a month, plus 
four reals a day for their food. Further, we were bound 
by our contract to allow them at their dismissal at Jalapa, 
twelve dollars each for their return to the capital, and a 
horse; or, if they should prefer it, a seat in the stage to 
Mexico, value thirty dollars. To our arriero we gave 
eight dollars a day as long as he was in our service. 

You might suppose that ordinary cupidity might have 
been satisiied by such favourable terms; but no, by the 
assistance of Mr. E., who was an old traveller in this 
strange country, we detected, at the very outset, a sly 
contrivance to make us pay for a huge account of torti- 
las, pulque, Chile, aguardiente, and so forth, which they 
demolished daily. This defeat, and our determination to 
set off before sunrise, soured the temper of our retainers 
for the first hours of the day; but they seemed subsc- 
quently to have made up their minds to smile at grief and 
disappointment, and return to their ordinary gaiety and 
good humour. 

Bat, en avant! 

The day had hardly dawned, when riding past the 
picturesque church of San Augustin, we were to be seen 
commencing the ascent of the mountains in the rear, by 
the great route of the Cruz del Marques, by which com- 
munication is kept up between the valley of Mexico and 
the states towards the Pacific to the west and southwest. 
It is impassable for carriages; and the whole trade is 
carried on by means of vast trains of mules. As we 
ascended, the morning broke over the summits of the 
mountains of Tlaloc, brightening the snows of the volea- 
noes, and gradually lighting up the barren tract of the 
pedrigal to the left, and the vast extent of plain, and the 
lakes of Xochimilco and Chalco, which lay behind us. 

The huge flanks of the Ajusco soon hid the part of the 
valley in which the capital is situated from our vievw. | 

Again and again, as we ascended, we turned to look 
back upon this scene, and it was with something like 
grief I saw it vanish for ever from my eyes. It seemed 
to me as if a splendid volume had been laid before me, 
and that I had been permitted to glance at its title and 
decorations, but had seen it shut in my face just as I had 
addressed myself to read. 

Some hours elapsed before we reached the summit of 
the pass.’ 

‘The road winds over the unequal surface of the moun. 
tain for many leagues befure it passes the shoulder of the 
Ajusco. That noble mountain rises to the right, with 
sides clothed with dark pine forests, and furrowed by deep 
barrancas, From its highest summit, the height of which 
I have elsewhere indicated, it is said that the Western 
Ocean in the vicinity of Acapulco can be distinguished. 
On the most elevated ridge of the sierra, many short 
truncated cones mark the different craters by which the 
floods of lava, and beds of pumice, pebbles, and sand, 
which cover a great portion of the porphyritic trap and 
basalt composing the cordillera, issued forth. 

From my passing observations I should suppose that 
some of these craters have ejected watcr as well as fire ; 
and particularly the cone which the traveller leaves to the 


right in traversing the ridge. It has evidently thrown | 


its lavas in both directions; and report says, that one 
immense stream proceeding from it, or from a neighbour- 
ing cone of the Ajusco chain, may be traced down the 
successive steps of the table lund to the very shore of the 
Pacific. 

In process of time we reached the Cruz del Murques, 
(about 9,500 feet above the sea,) a solid stone cross erected 
by Cortez, to indicate the bounds of the territory assigned 
to him by Montezuma. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


From the London Court Magazine, 


Che French Emigrants, 
BY AGNES 8S. TAYLOR. ni 


_ By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe, because they were so bred.— Dryden, 


To the vices of education, to the notions imbibed from 
the prejudices of rank and affluence, to the want of hay. 
ing felt the real ills of human society—of having strug. 
gled against poverty, of having endured privation—may 
be attributed much of the discomfort and unhappiness, 
and, I may add, much of the absence of morality; seen in 
the domestic circles of the wealthy. Children scoffing at 
their parents, brothers and sisters in perpetual strife, wives 
despising their husbands, and husbands either neglecting 


the most deserving of wives or escaping from a heartless _ 


partner and an uncomfortable home, are among the con. 
stantly occurring evils to be found in these circles. If 
we trace the immediate and active cause whence these 
evils are derived, we shall find it to be pride—pride of 
birth, pride of station, pride of riches—not the pride at. 
tached to what the phrenologists term the organ of self. 
esteem, but a pride produced by an improper education, 
by the early habit of exacting obedience from fawning 
menials and sycophantic acquaintances—in a word, by 
being taught from infancy, that lineage, or station, or 
wealth, raises a human being to great superiority over his 
fellows, and justifies his despising them. It is this pride 
that I would fain deprecate; and if against it I raise, in 
deep humility, my very feeble voice, let me not be 
thought presumptuous, for I address only the younger 
members of my own sex. Woman is said to be the 
“ weaker vessel ;”—assuredly she is so; and, from this 
very circumstance, is predisposed to be acted upon in an 
exaggerated degree by the pride I have mentioned. The 
social effect of this feeling is to divest her of many of 
the striking and amiable qualities which constitute good 
wives and good mothers. When we see hauteur, and 
superciliousness, and contempt, and affectation, the cha- 
racteristics of a woman, we may infer that, whatever 
other qualities she may possess, they cannot prevent the 
web of unhappiness from being closely woven round her 
domestic hearth. On the other hand, gentleness, affa- 
bility, a kind consideration for every one, and entire ab. 
sence of affectation, indicate the beloved parent, the 
adored and respected partner; even when devoid of high 
intellectual endowments she is admirable, but when so 
gifted and duly appreciated, there cannot be a more per. 
fect mortal. 

In illustration of what I wish to present to the young 

readers of my own sex, I offer the following plain narra- 
tive. It contains no striking incidents—nothing soul- 
stirring—nothing even to kindle emotion; but it shows a 
contrast between two young females, closely allied to 
each other, produced by education, and the results to 
which such contrast led. It is an anecdote of a family, 
some of whose members are still alive; I have, therefore, 
altered names and places, in such a manner that no do- 
mestic privacy shall be intruded upon. 
* At the close of the last century, among so many of the 
unfortunate French nobility compelled to seck refuge in 
England, were the Duke de Varenne and his only daugh- 
ter. Various and humiliating had been their struggles 
before they could reach a country whose hospitality was 
to serve them instead of the home from which they had 
been driven; and their sufferings had been much in- 
creased by the assumption, on even the most trivial occa- 
sions, of that arrogant bearing which five and twenty 
years of suffering and exile, and two revolutions, have 
been unable to subdue in the very small remnant still re- 
maining of the feudal aristocracy of anti-revolutionary 
France. The Duke de Varenne had all the defects, and 
none of the redeeming qualities of his race, except per- 
sonal bravery. He was devoid of talent, but a perfect 
master of the forms of polished society; he was the best 
bred of men, but one of the worst informed. Proud, over- 
bearing, presumptuous, and arrogant, he was haughty 
with his equals, supercilious and exacting towards his 
inferiors; still there was a craftiness about him that made 
him assume, when he had any interested purpose to an- 
swer, feclings very different from those he really pro- 
fessed. 

The duke, when a young man, had been attached to the 
eindassy from the French to the Austrian court. Whilst 
at Vienna, in the capacity of Secréluire d’ Ambassude, he 
had married a German lady, of high birth and large for- 
tune. This amiable and accomplished woman had given 
hin a son and daughter, but the latter only had survived 
the age of childhood. The Duchess de Varenne was 
joint heiress with her sister to very large domains in the 
Austrian states. A division of the property had been 
made, on the marriage of the two sisters, at the same 
period, the one to the Duke de Varenne, the other to the 
Count Rudolphe Von Brugher, a Hungarian noble. 
Shortly after the birth of a daughter, the Countess Von 
Brugher died, and was soon followed by her husband, 
who outlived her only a few months. Christine Von 
Bragher, thus left an orphan, was p!aced under the guar- 
dianship of her uncle the Duke de Varenne, who was to 
obtain, in behalf of his daughter, the whole of the pro- 
perty belonging to Christine, if the latter died without 
children, or took the veil, which the unprincipled French- 


man secretly resolved he would compel her to do. 


On the death of her father, Christine Von Brugher was 
sent to Paris.to reside with her guardian. She was then 
scarcely two years old. Blanche de Varenne, the duke's 
daughter, was a year older. The Duchess de Varenne 
became a second mother to her sister’s orphan child, and 
the two cousins began their education under the euper- 
intendence of this excellent woman. 

Both children evinced the most happy and amiable 
disposition, under the guidance of their kind monitress ; 
but she was unfortunately snatched from them, to @ 
higher sphere, when Blanche had just completed her 
ninth year, and Christine had reached her eighth. It 
was said that cruel treatment by the duke had hastened 
his lady’s end, After a certain time given to the eti- 
quette of mourning, the duke made very extensive altera- 
tions in his household establishment. Christine was 
speedily sent to a convent in Italy, to keep her out of 
sight; and Blanche was placed under the charge of a 
governess, whom the stern father had selected, as a pat- 
tern of pride and sycophancy, to educate his daughter, 
and render her the worthy representative of four and 
twenty gencrations of the proudest blood in France. 

Until the period of the death of the amiable Duchess 
de Varenne, and under the instruction of this excellent 
mother, Blanche bid fair to excel, not only in talents, but 
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in meekness of temper and kindness of heart. There 
was in her the germ of goodness, which, had it been nur- 
tured to maturity, would have blossomed forth and ri- 

into goodly fruit. But, from the moment her 
father took charge of her education, he directed it ac- 
cording to his own notion, and Blanche de Varenne grew 
up, exquisite in loveliness, superior in accomplishments, 
but proud, vain-glorious, and arrogant. ° From the age of 
fifteen, her hand was sought by the proudest of the French 
nobles; but the. political troubles which had long been 
fermenting throughout the kingdom were beginning to 
find a vent, and to place the feudal lords of France in 
jeopardy. Many of them emigrated with their-princes, 
many also temporised, and remained, hoping that the 
storm would ultimately blow over. The duke, however, 
thought that all notions of forming a new famity alliance. 
by the marriage of Blanche should be postponed till more 
propitious times. 

Among those nobles who still clung to their native 
Jand, was the Duke de Varenne; he was anxious to pre- 
serve his property in France, as well as his political in- 
fluence. I have already stated that to answer his own 
ends he could assume principles foreign to his creed. He 
accurdingly sought the acquaintance of Mirabeau,- and 
even went so far as to hold forth at some of the clubs, 
But the death of Mirabeau, followed by the fall of the 
Girondins, and the dreadful atrocities committed by the 
convention, at length compelled the Duke de Varenne 
and Blanche to seek safety in flight to a foreign land— 
though this safety was often endangered on the road, by 
the arrogant and presumptuous conduct of both father 
and daughter. 

Meanwhile, Christine de Brugher had been educated 
at a convent, in the vicinity of Pisa; and she had fortu- 
nately fallen into good hands. At this convent boarded 
an English lady, a Roman catholic, who, having lost her 
husband during a tour through Italy for his health, and 
having no children, and but few relatives, had resolved 
to pass the remainder of her days in this quict sanctuary, 
where she could gaze at the world from a distance, and 
prepare to join, in a better world, him whose image still 
clung to her widowed heart. Lady Elizabeth Vere was 
a highly accomplished woman ; the orphan Christine in. 
terested her greatly, and she resolved to break the mono- 
tony of her life, by devoting her leisure time to the edu- 
cation of this interesting child. Christine’s mind thrived 
and expanded under the guidance of this excellent wo- 
man, who was removed from her by the hand of death, 
only a few months before the period at which my narra- 
tive commences. Christine’s guardian had given strict 
directions that the mind of the orphan should be con- 
stantly directed to a cloistered life, as the only destiny 
in reserve for her; and that she should be kept in strict 
ignorance of her possessing any inheritance from her 
parents. Lady Elizabeth Vere, however, knew the family 
history, and when she thought her pupil of sufficient age 
to receive the information, communicated to her the ex- 


act situation in which she was placed with reference to . 


her guardian. She was much shocked at the intelligence, 
and though young, gentle, and timid, resolved to run 
every risk to free herself from the thraldom of her rapa- 
cious kinsman. 

For some years previous to the emigration of the Duke 
de Varenne, he had bestowed much time upon his dangh- 
ter. Under his stern dictates her soul had acquired that 
masculine tone which, if carried to a great extent, ren- 
ders woman uninteresting and unamiable. He watched 
her studies with intense anxiety, and encouraged by all 
the means in his power the devclopment of the pride and 
ambition which, after the death of her mother, he had 
implanted in her then plastic mind. It is true, she dif- 
fered from him in one essential point: he affected to en- 
encourage the opening dawn of freedom in France, but 
was violently hostile to it;—she, on the contrary, was 
sincere in her admiration of it, though she dared not 
avow such a feeling to her father. 

On their arrival in England, the Duke de Varenne and 
his daughter were most hospitably received by the Earl 
of Winterton, whose lady was a relative of the duke. 
Lord Winterton was one of those sporting noblemen of 
the last century who have a certain hearty affection for 
their wives and children, a love of strong bodied port, 
and a frenzy for riding at a break-neck rate after a pack 
of hounds, and clearing every dangerous fence lying in 
their way. ‘The earl had a most amiable partner, and a 
son and daughter of whom any father might be proud; 
but his chief pride was applied to his hunters, his racers, 
and his hounds, and the happiest time of his life was 
spent in the field. 

Merry it is in the good green wood, 

When the mavis and merle are singing ; : 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in cry, 

And the hunter’s horn is ringing.* 

I need hardly say that he and the countess received 
their kinsfolks with the greatest hospitality; and though 
the earl had a national antipathy to any thing French, 
still he was not sorry that the Lady Ellen, “his pretty 
little, timid, country lily,” as he called her, should enjoy 
the society of the all-accomplished and much.talked-of 
Blanche de Varenne. This haughty lady did not, how- 
ever, realise all the expectations formed from her inter- 
Course with Lady Ellen. Beautiful she certainly was, 
and exquisitely so; but her lovely features were often dis- 
torted by an expression of scorn and ill-disguised anger. 
She could not help betraying her feelings, especially when 
afler putting on, at her father’s request, her blandest 
smiles, and exerting all her fascinatiéns to endeavour to 
persuade the old earl to take some steps with the English 
government for the recovery of a portion of their pro. 
perty situated in some of the French colonies that had 
fallen into our possession, he would reply— 

“Don’t be in a hurry—sorry for it—can’t be helped— 
plenty of room for you at Winterton Park, so make your- 
selves happy. Must wait a little, and see how matters 
turn out. Talk about it, however, another time—must go 


hunting now—bay mare waiting for me this half hour.” . 


This was invariably the sum and substance of the 
earl’s reply, whenever she mentioned the subject to him. 
The amiable Ellen tried to soothe her fair guest, but in 
vain: Blanche was too fond of power to be so easily ap- 
peased, and her thirst for rule increased in proportion ay 
her chance of exercising it appeared to diminish. At 
this juncture, the earl's son, Lord Morton, returned to 
Winterton from a tour he had been making in the north 
of Europe. 

Lord Morton was about eight and twenty years of age, 
of strikingly handsome person, superior intellect, and 


* Lady of the Lake. 


vated mind. He was of a sanguine and enthusiastic dis- 


position, and an ardent lover of all that is noble and - 


generous. He had, however, one blemish: he: was vain 
of his person and of his acquirements ;-—it was not the 
vanity of a coxcomb, but a kind of exaggerated self-love 
which the friction of time’s hand at length wore down to 
a surface so even with his good qualities, that not a trace 
of it remained in after-life. His return to Winterton had 
been rather unexpected; and indeed he had hastened it 
from curiosity not only to behold his beautiful kinswo- 
man, but to ascertain the effect that he should produce 
upon her ;—nor in this respect were the whisperings of 
his self-approbation illusory. ‘ 

Now, Lord Morton’s vanity was not very apparent, and 
therefore not offensive, and Blanche had not the morti- 
fication to perceive that he expected to make an easy 
conquest of her, provided her beauty produced any im- 
pression upon him. And a deep impression it did pro- 
duce. Blanche de Varenne was, at this period, in her 
twentieth year. Of a commanding figure, though not 
too tall, she moved along with the dignity of a queen, but 
with the ease and gracefulness of the bounding deer. 
Her large hazel eyes, surrounded with long dark eye- 
lashes, could either appal by their glance, or fascinate by 
their blandness of expression. Her skin was of dazzling 
whiteness, and the bloom of health mantling upon her 
cheeks imparted an indescribable loveliness to her finely 
chiseled features. Lord Morton bowed at the shrine of 
beauty, and the blandishments of Blanche, who had be- 
come gentle as a dove, completely fixed him to her car. 

But how had such a change been wrought in the 
haughty Blanche—in her who had ruled her lovers at 
the French court with an iron sceptre—so as to convert 
her arrogance into gentleness, her scorn into the bland- 
est aifability? Was the change real? Could it be cre- 
dited that the daughter of the proud Duke de Varenne 
had positively got rid, in a few weeks, of those passions 
which her father had spent years in inculcating and de- 
veloping in her mind? The change was certainly as- 
sumed, but love had induced her to assume it. On know- 
ing Lord Morton, she had loved for the first time, and 
the aim of her ambition seemed now to be to induce re- 
ciprocity. Very few hours of intercourse with Lord 
Morton had shown her that pride and sternneas of cha- 
racter would excite his disgust; and as, from the very 
first moment she saw him, she was anxious he should 
think well of her, she began to dissemble. Her father. 
could not comprehend the change: he was indeed eager 
to secure Morton as a son-in-law, but still he could not 
understand how a well-born gentleman could prefer a 
meek and puling miss, to a high-spirited girl full of dig- 
nity and praiseworthy pride. 

Blanche had another motive in seeking to gain the 
affections of her relative. She had vainly attempted to 
secure the exertions and interest of the Earl of Winter- 
ton to recover a portion of the family possessions of the 
Duke de Varenne. Her failure had wounded her pride: 
she was mortified, and determined to carry her point; and 
she thought that if she became the wife of Lord Morton, 
the earl’s influence would no longer be withheld, but ap- 
plied to gratify the wishes of her father, for whom she 
certainly fclt-great affection. 

As time sped on his everlasting journey, the lovers 
became more intimate and better pleased with each other, 
until at Jen%th Lord Morton tendered his vows, which 
were accepted by Blanche with ready candour. The 
Earl of Winterton’s consent was eusily obtained, for, 
since the. return of Lord Morton, the lovely Frenchwo- 
man had by her wiles fascinated the fox-hunting father, as 
well as the elegant son. Morton loved or fancied he 
loved with an ‘eternal affection, and Blanche seemed to 
him the sole possible object of his earthly worship. Alas! 
how was he mistaken. Her beauty had seduced him; 
her apparent gentleness had won his heart, but the more 
he examined her mind, though he found it of a high 
order, the less was he satisfied with the examination; 
for now and then she could not help letting him look a 
little too deeply into the secret recesses of her heart. — 

In the midst of these palmy days of love and courtship, 
Lord Morton was suddenly appointed ambassador extra- 
ordinary to the grand Duke of Tuscany, and ordered to 
embark for Leghorn without loss of time. As the lovers 
were not to be united until Blanche had attained her 
twenty-first year, this appointment was considered desir- 
able by the earl, who urged his son to go. Afler a very 
pathetic leave-taking, and many tears shed by Blanche, 
Lord Morton embarked in the Ranger, a sloop-of-war of 
twenty guns, appointed to convey him to his destination. 
On the second day after they had passed the straits of 
Gibraltar, a strange sail appeared on the horizon. As 
they neared it, they perceived it to be a frigate of the 
smaller class. The stranger bore down upon them and 
hoisted the tricolour flag of the French Republic, “ One 
and Indivisible.” She turned out to be the Nereide of 
thirty guns. Notwithstanding her great superiority of 
strength, the Ranger prepared (o sustain the honour of 
the British flag. It is not my. province to describe a sea- 
fight; I shall, therefore, only say that after broadside 
upon broadside had produced an immense sacrifice of 
human life, the’Ranger, by a scientific maneuvre, fell on 
buard of the enemy, and the brave British tars having 
jumped upon the Frenchman’s deck, made so good a use 
of their pistols and cutlasses, that in less than ten minutes 
they remained in undisputed possession of the frigate. 
Lord Morton, who had headed a party of boarders, was 


. severely wounded. The prize was despatched to Gibral- 


tar, and the Ranger proceeded to Leghorn, where she 
arrived in safety. Soon after Lord Morton’s arrival at 
Florence, his wound became so troublesome that he was 


advised to travel through Italy for change of air. In his - 


letters to England, he stated that his wound had been 
but slight, and was perfectly healed; so that no appre- 
hension was felt by the inmates of Winterton Park. 
Having therefore announced to his futher and to Blanche 
that he was about to make a tour through those parts of 
Italy which were yet secure from the inroads of the 
French armies, he began his journey. 

One evening, Lord Morton, faint and weary from his 
day's traveling, and suffering great pain from his wound, 
which had become much irritated, had determined to 
appeal to the hospitality of the master of the first toler- 
ably looking house he should pass, when the axle-tree of 
his carriage gave way just as he reached the gate of a 
large building by the road side. This gate was sur- 
mounted by the emblem of Christian redemption, and a 
considerable space round the building being enclosed by 
a high wall, indicated that the accident had occurred at 
the gate of a convent. An application was instantly 
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neme and rank had been duly announced, was conducted 
to the stranger's apartment, where every attention was 
paid to him which his state of suffering required. 

Lord Morton passed a restless night, and the next 
morning was in a raging fever, the exacerbations of 
which produced violent deliriam.’A monk of a neigh-- 
bouring convent, who was. a skilful physician; was im- 
mediately sent for. In the course of a few days he sub. 
dued the violence of the paroxysm; but the patient 
remained so weak, that it was nearly three weeks before 
he could leave his room. His state of disease, combined 
with his high rank, had in the mean time excited im- 
-mense sympathy among the sisterhood of the convent, 
who, having but little variety in their cloistered exist- 
ence, found the arrival and prolonged illness of the Bri- 
tish ambassador-extraordinary, an event that would afford 
ample materials for wonderment atid for conversation 
during several months to come. Each sister, each no- 
vice, each boarder, and even each lay-sister, was eager to 
behold the handsome Englishman, the fame of whose 
beauty and generosity had been eagerly spread by those 
whose services were put in requisition for his con- 


- venience. 


At length, one day Lord Morton was allowed to leave 
his room and take the air in the convent garden, where 
a chair was placed for him under the shade of a wide- 
branched horse-chestnut. tree. The nuns were not allow- 
ed to appear, and the novices and boarders were strictly 
forbidden to intrude upon the sick stranger’s privacy. 
Occasionally Morton perceived some of them flitting 
about him, attracted no-doubt by curiosity to behold the 
interesting Englishman. All at last had disappeared, 
when suddenly a beautiful girl in the garb of a novice 
stood before him. He rose and listened with respect as 
she addressed him. a 

“ My Lord Morton,” said she, with a pure English 
accent, but in a tremulous voice, “ you see before you an 
oppressed girl. Knowing the rank and influence you 
enjoy in your own country, and the respect in which 
you are held, I have ventured to seek you and entreat 
your assistance, because my oppressor resides in Eng- 
land, and is about to be closely allied to you. As an 
English nobleman and a man of honour, you will not 
refuse me your aid.” 

“Certainly not—but pray tell me who you are, how 
you have been oppressed, and in what I can assist you.” 

“Tam Christine Von Brugher; I have been shut up 
in this convent ever since I was eight years of age, and 
am now to be compelled to take the veil against my will, 
in order that my guardian, the Duke de Varenne, may 
apply my inheritance to the purposes of his ambition.” 

“The Duke de Varenne! Why, I understood from 
your cousin Blanche, that you were left an orphan, solely 
dependent upon his bounty, and that taking the veil was 
your own choice.” L - 

Christine burst into tears. She had retained an affec- 
tionate remembrance of Blanche, whose disposition at that 
period resembled her own. This misrepresentation by 
her cousin greatly shocked her, and, after yielding a mo- 
ment to her agitation, she gave Lord Morton a succinct 
account of her situation, supporting her statements by 
the evidence of written documents, and especially by a 
letier from the Duke de Varenne, threatening her with 
the full weight of his vengeance, should she offer any 
further resistance to his determination that she should 
become a nun. Ina moment, Lord Morton saw the full 
extent of the duke’s villany, and resolved instantly to 
proceed to England, and see Christine righted before he 
claimed Blanche as his bride. ‘ ue 

Christine left him with feelings of gratitude, on his 
assuring her that he would stand her advocate with her 
guardian. She begged that her application to him might 
be concealed from the abbess, as it might involve her in 
the inflictions of convent discipline. He bad just assured 
her that her wish should be complicd with, and was ex- 
pressing a hope that he should see the fair maiden again 
before his departure, when she suddenly waved her hand, 
and rapidly withdrew. The cause of this speedy retreat 
was the advance of Father Giovanni, the physician, whose 
tread upon the gravel walk the acute ears of the novice 
had detected some time before he became visible to his 
patient. 

The appearance of Christine Von Brugher, and her 
tale, formed matter of deep meditation for Morton. His 
intended father-in-law was then a base scoundrel! But ° 
this was no fault of Blanche’s, and she was not answer- 
able for her father’s crimes. Surely Blanche was not 
cognisant of the fact that her cousin was oppressed and 
sacrificed, and despoiled of her inheritance. Such were 
Morton’s thoughts; at the same time, the soft and win- 
ning beauty of Christine dwelt upon his mind, though he 
felt that Blanche had his heart. Still was he anxious 
again to behold the cousin of his betrothed, for he longed 
to ascertain whether her mind corresponded with the 
loveliness of her person. : 

Ten monotonous days thus passed away; Lord Morto! 
was rapidly gaining strength, and was meditating an 
early departure from the convent, when one afternoon 
he strolled into the garden for the purpose of breathing 
the fresh air, and partly also with a remote hope of once 
more. seeing Christine Von Brugher. After sauntering 
for some time, he perceived that the sky had become 
overcast and threatened a heavy shower. Secing usmall 
summer-house at the end of a clump of old elm trees, he 
approached and entered. It was fortunate he did so, for 
he had not been long seated when the black louring 
clouds sent forth their contents in torrents of water; the 
lightning flashed through the sultry atmosphere, and 
Morton was regretting that he had ventured out on so 
unpropitious an evening, when he perceived the fair no- 
vice who occupied his thoughts, walking hastily forward 
in hopes of reaching the great portal of the convent be-* 
fore the storm increased; but at that moment a tall and 
aged elm which had withstood the shock of many tem- 
pests, was split asunder by the electric fluid, and fell to 
the ground. Though Christine was beyond danger from 
its fall, some of the smaller branches.of the stricken tree 
caught in the back of her dress, and she was thrown 
down. Morton immediately sprang to her assistance, 
raised and conveyed her to the summer-house, where he 
induced her to remain-until the storm abated: 

It would be an impossible task were I to attempt ac- 
counting for the apparent contradictions in man, which 
are much more numerous than those attributed to my 
own sex, Certain it is that Lord Morton, though still 
loving, nay, adoring ‘the Lady Blanche, met the young 
novice as often as possible, and tceok- immense delight in 
drawing out the resources of her richly endowed mind, 


as welt as in admiring her extraordinary beauty, and the 
unaffected gentleness and simplicity of her manners; 


nor would he allow himself to think for an instant that 


in doing so he violated the rules of delicacy or honour. 
He regretted to think’ that one so young, 60 well calcu- 


lated to adorn society, should be compelled to bury her. - 
self in a cloister, and to pine away her monotonous ex» 


istence in ennui and despair. He contemplated her 
release from captivity, and solemnly resolved that upon 


the accomplishment of this'wish, which was only an act |” 
of justice, should depend his union with Blanche, unless - 


the acts of her father towards her cousin were contrary to 


her own avowed wish. 


Lord Morton had also made a strong impression upon: 
Christine, although the poor girl was unawere of its na- 
ture, and attributed it to a mere sisterly feeling towards 
the man who was to redeem her from captivity, and bring 
her into a world she had not yet beheld. 4 

At length, the elegant Englishman took his departure, 
after bestowing a princely donation on the convent, as an’ 


acknowledgment of the hospitality and ‘attention he had’ ~ 


received. His late illness had completely healed his 
wound, and he was now in better health and spirits than. 
he had been ever since he received it. He proceeded to, 
England by rapid journeys, and reached his native land. 
in about three weéks from the time he left the convent. , 

Tt was a lovely evening in autumn when Lord Morton. 
entered the spacious park that encircled his paternal. 
mansion. As he advanced towards the shrubberies near. 
the house, he perceived a form which he could not mis- 
take. It was indeed Blanche. In a moment he was by. 
her side and would have caught her in his arms, but she 
coldly drew back. 

“In truth, my lord,” she said, “you had better re- 
serve your caresses for my cousin Christine, of whom 


_ you make such honourable mention in your letters to’ 


me, and that too at my noble father’s expense.” = 

“Good God, Blanche, what mean you?’ Are you 
really cognisant of the iniquity which your father has 
practised upon your innocent cousin, and do you approve 
of it? Speak, I entreat you—for my future happiness 
depends upon your reply.” 

“I am, Morton,” exclaimed the haughty girl, thrown’ 
off her guard; “and I uphold my father in it.” : 

“ Then, Blanche, my union with you depends upon your: 
performing an act of justice to your cousin; and, unless 
that be done, we can never be more to each other than 
we are at present.” me 

“Fool, dolt, dost thou think that I ever sought or 
cared for thy alliance? Thou must be weak indeed to, 
have been so moved by the complaints of a whining girl, 
only fit to live and die in aconvent. But no!—excuse 
me, dear Morton !—ask any thing ‘but this—I love you 
beyond all the world; but I also love my father, and will 
not have his ambition thwarted. Ask me any thing but 
this, and 1 am your own Blanche for ever.” > 

“«* No, Blanche, the film has now fallen from my eyes. 
Your beauty, your wit, dazzled, fascinated me—I now. 
see you in your true character. You have qualities the 
very reverse of those I could wish in @ wife: I must 


have gentleness and goodness as well as talent. Blanche, | 


we can never be happy together, and must therefore 
rt.” 


pa 
“Thou art beneath my contempt,” Blanche replied, - 


with almost mad vehemence, “I scorn, loathe, and detest 
thee, and thus I tear thee from a heart in which thou 
oughiest never to have dwelt.” Pi ee 

So saying, she tore from her bosom a miniature por- 
trait of Morton, threw it on the ground, and stamped upon 
it until not a trace of the features remained. In this 
occupation Morton left her. 

* * * * * * «* 

But I must close my tale. The rapid conquests of 
that wonderful man who afterwards filled the world with 
his renown, rendered the convent near Pisa an insecure 


. residence for Christine, who under the auspices of Lord 


Morton, and his father, the Earl of Winterton, had com- 
menced proceedings against the Duke de Varenne before 
the. tribunals of Aystria. Lord Morton accordingly pro- 
ceeded to Florence, and having obtained an order from 
the grand duke and from the pope’s legate for her re- 
moval, brought her to Winterton Park, where she soon 
became the cherished friend of his sister, Ledy Ejlen 
Desbrow. A decree in Christine’s favour being at length 
obtained from the judicial authorities at Vienna, the care 
of her property was taken from the duke, and placed in 
other hands, until she became of age. Proceedings were 
also begun in London, and the Duke de Vareaame was 
arrested for the arrears of income from Christine's estate, 
which he had applied to his own use. After a vexatious 
defence, and an attempt to get the case fixed within the 
inextricable labyrinth of a chancery suit, the faithlcss 
duke was compelled to refund. 

Lord Morton soon became deeply enamoured of Chris. 
tine; but it was a feeling far different from that with 
which he had regarded Blanche: it was that love which 
never occurs but once, because it*is founded upon the 
qualities of the mind. How he sped in his suit I shall 
not here stop to tell: it suffices to say, that twelve months 
after Christine’s arrival in England, and on the day she 
reached her twenty-first year, she became the bride of 
Lord.Morton, who, though now a grandfather, has never 
felt his happiness less keen than on the day he first 
married. 

The Lady Blanche, about two years after the union of 
Morton and Christine, became the wife of Sir Philip 
Winter, a liberal member of the house of commons, 
whom her pride and intolerable arrogance forced to se- 
parate from her after a year of conjugal misery, 

The Duke de Varenne returned to Paris, and his hotel 
and his vassals, (for happily a great part of his estates, 
not having been sold as national property, was restored 
to him,) in 1815 with Louis XVIII. He now became a 
member of the society of the Sacré ‘Caur, was a saint, 
washed the feet of twelve beggars, and fancied he could 
not lése his way in the path to heaven which he” had 
chosen. He died in great odour of sanctity, in his 
eighticth year, on the 25th of July, 1830, a few days 
only prior to the expulsion of Charles X. from the throne 
of the Bourbons. 6 


Sometuine Preasant.—What a comforting 
for children is offered in an advertisement of a 
in a country paper, the latter part of which we tran. 
soribe verbatim :—* Tlie boarders enjoy every domestie 
comfort, with the constant attendance of the Master. No 
Vacations.” We hope the young gentlemen educated 
at ———, duly appreciate these indulgences, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FEBUARY 3, 1837. 


.. Latrobe's. account of Mexico is sufficiently full to 
eonvinee the reader that the inhabitants are at least a 
century behind those of the United States in all the cha- 
racteristics of civilisation, in those means of government 
which give stabilily and value to existence, and as to 
any progress in’ means of communication, they seem to: 
be standing still, with their arms folded. The route from 
Vera Cruz to the city of Mexico is probably worse than 
in any territory of the Union, thongh it is the road from 
the sea-board to the inland capital. As citizens of the 
world, we should not care how soon the English language 
- gapplanted the Spanish; the whole continent would then 


some confidence in witnessing its process of  civilisa- 

: tion in the highest sense of that term. We believe that 

“ the States,” after all that is said of climate, occupy geo- 

graphically by far the best position as regards the re- 

quisites of life and-the conveniences of trade and com- 

merce. One'remark has often appeared to us as worthy 

of note; all our principal rivers run from north to south, 

traversing various degrees of latitude, and thus affording 

‘the means of an interchange of commodities produced in 

the different climates. In Canada it is not so, and in 

Mexico the rivers are worthless as regards navigation. 

The Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri, afford the strongest 

links that can bind a-people together: they strengthen 

* their habits.of enterprise, and insure reward to labour. 

i “The contrast which Mexico exhibits in its institutions, 

its énterprise, and ils people, (as well as its natural re- 

| resources,) is certainly flattering to the Anglo-Americans. 

} + Weshall conclude Latrobe’s Rambles in our next sheet, 
-* gmd commence the publication of a new novel. 


_ ‘The London Quarterly Review of January, just re- 
ceived, abuses Wraxall’s Memoirs, a8 a matter of course, 
_ most dnmercifully, while the London Metropolitan of the 
= same date says, “ Taking these volumes collectively, we 
hold them to be the most important, as well as the most 
interesting, work that has appeared for some years; and 
notwithstanding the wicked epigram that was bestowed 
on him during. his life, the most accurate.” The Memoirs 
of his own Time are now publishing in Waldie’s Library ; 
the Posthumous Memoirs appeared in the last volume of 
that extensively circulated work. 


Literary Novelties.—The following is the list of new 


don Metropolitan. 
Captain Scott’s ised Rambles in Egypt and 
’ Candia.” The work, we find, has been delayed to give 
time to the engraver to do proper jstice to the illustra. 


Another work by a military writer will be looked for- 
ward to with no little interest. We allude to the Per- 
sonal Narrative and Memoirs of Brigadier-Gencral Charles 
Shaw, late Colonel in the Portuguese service. It will 
comprise an account of the author’s adventures in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany, 

Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
. ‘ Ledy Charlotte Bury’s new novel of “ Love,” and the 
long expected “ Memoirs of a Peercss, or the Days of 
Fox,” edited by her Ladyship. — 
3 The new work by the author of “Tremaine,” called 
* Fielding, or Society.” 
_ “Gentleman Jack,” by the author of “Cavendish.” 
Mr. James Bird has in the press anew poem, under 
the title of “ Francis Abbott, or the Recluse of Niagara.” 
The Life of Chatterton, containing his unpublished 
_ Letters and Corres nce, by Mr. Dix. : 
Granville Penn, Esq. is preparing for publication the 
Book of the New Covenant of Jesus Christ; being a Cri- 
tical Revision of the New Testament. : 
Mr. Cousin will shortly put to press his collection of 
anedited works of Roger Bacon. ‘ 
The first of the six monthly volumes of Me. Lock- 
hart’s “ Life of Scott” will appear early in1837. 
Mr. Bulwer is about to publish a new romance, in one 
volume, splendidly illustrated. 

Nearly ready, The Americans, and their Social, Moral, 
and Political Relations, by Francis J..Grund. ‘ 

. Spartacus; or the Roman Gladiator. A tragedy, in 
five acts, by Jacob Jones, Esq. author of “The Anglo. 
Polish Harp,” &c. i 

The Memoirs of Gen. Lafayette, written by himself, 

~ and edited by his son. 

The new edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 
with George Montagu, Fsq., Lady Hervey, Gray the 
Poet, the Countess of Allesbury, the Earl of Stafford, and 

- most of the learned and distinguished personages of his 

- time. ~ This work, which consists of the great mass of 

the correspondence of this prince of letter. writers, extend. 

ing over a period of sixty-two years, will form am essen. 

_ tial companion to Walpole’s recently published Letters to 

P Sir Horace Mann. It is, like that work, printed in three 

q octavo volumes, but containing double the quantity of 

= matter. Numerous illustrative motes are now first added. 

al No historical library can be complete without this work, 

ia . for where else can we look for such a delightful anec- 
dotical history of the time to which it refers, 


The king’s English is at times curiously transmogri- 


; Ged. On the principle of those who assert that it is 
* sufficicnt if the writer's meaning is plain, the annexed, 
given verbatim et literati, is just as good as if written 
| in the style of Irving or Bird. It-is from a worthy P.M. 


“—— Post office Cumberland County Pa Mr —— 
—— Edetor Sur I infourmn You that Me —— —— 
i Daunt Lift that Pamphelet You Send to this office and 
F Requst Me to Noutifie You that he Daunt Want it Ene 


Loung four this time. } 
“from Your frend —— PM. 
“January 18 the 1837.” 


Afflicting Intelligence Lower Canada.—A friend, 
writing to the publisher of this paper, says— 


4 “The weather has been extremely cold here this some 
. ‘time past. We have about four feet of snow, The mer- 
; cury stood yesterday morning 32 degrees below zero. 
* We have a dismal prospect before us. Fampine has 
‘already commenced. Below Quebec the inhabitants are 
eating their horses,'and many families are abandonin 
their farms, their crops having been entirely destroy 


frost, 
“In regard to politics, our prospects are nearly as bad. 
The of assewhly have to meet the govern- 
- ament, unless an elective council is granted to them. This 
-eannot be granted by the government, and how it will 
"end it is impossible to tell.” 


An account has been generally Published in the newe. 
“papers, of the extensive failure of a bank at Manchester. 
Subsequent letters do not fully sustain the first statement, 


be one family, in tongue at least, and we should have - 


and forthcoming London novelties compiled for the Lon. 


as will be seen by the following, from the New York 
Courier. 

As we anticipated, the accounts received by the way 
of Boston of the failure of a bank at Manchester, and of 
disastrous ores we resulting from it to the mercan- 
tile community, have proved gross exaggerations. The 
bank alluded to is “the Northern and Central Bank,” 
whose difficulties, for a fortnight before our last accounts 
from England, have been the subject of remark in the 
English papers. These difficulties were removed by a 
compromise with the Bank of England, and thus not even 
a suspension of payments took place; but if it had, the 
eventual solvency of the bank was not called in question. 


CONGRESS. 


In Senare—Saturday, Ja 28. 

The Vice President to-day took leave of the Senate. In 
resigning his situation, he delivered a brief and pertinent 
address to the Senate, quite creditable to himself for its 
taste and propriety. ‘ 

Mr. Grundy moved that the Senate proceed to the elec- 
tion of a President, pro tempore, which was agreed to. 
‘The ballots being counted, the vote stood as follows: For 
W. R. King, 26; S. L. Southard, 7; H. Clay, 1; J Bu- 
chanan, 1; T. &wing of Ohio, 1; 8S. Prentiss, 1. So that 
Mr. King, of Alabama, was declared duly elected, and on 
taking his seat, addressed the Senate in a manner well 
suited to the occasion. ‘ 

Mr. Robbins presented a protest of the Legislature of 
Rhode Island against the violation of the compromise bill 
of 1833. Read and laid on the table. 

Mr Tipton presented a memorial from the Legislatare 
of Indiana, protesting against the United States Govern- 
ment taking any portion of the stock of the Louisville 
and Portland Canal. : 

Mr. Calhoun offered a resolution calling on the Presi- 
dent to communicate to the Senate copies of the corres- 
pondence between this Government and Great Britain in 
regard to certain outrages committed on our flag in 
Bermuda and New Providence, by seizing certain slaves 
on board of American vessels forced by stress of weather 
into these ports. 

Afier some other ordinary business, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the special order of the day—it being the bill 
prescribing the media to be received in the payment of 
the public debts. Mr. Walker addressed the Senate, and 
liad the floor when our paper went to press. 

House or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Drumgoole, from the Select Committee to whom 
was referred that part of the President’s Message relative 
to the amendment of the constitution, made a report ac- 
companied with two resolutions ; one that the committee 
be discharged, and the other that on Tuesday next the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to take 
the subject into consideration. Mr. Williams, of North 
Carolina, asked for the yeas and oy ny which were order- 
ed. Mr. Vanderpoel moved that it be postponed to Wed- 
nesday week. Motion not carried. Mr. Cambrcleng ex- 
pressed his hopes that there-would be no special orders. 
The resolution was not agreed to. 

Mr. Bell moved the order of the day. 

Mr. Dawson asked leave of the House, to introduce a 
resolution calling on the Secretary of the Navy for the 
report made by the Navy Commissioners on the subject 
of a site for a navy yard at the South. Leave was grant- 
ed, and the resolution adopted, 

Mr. Mann moved that the rules be suspended for the 
purpose of taking up such resolutions on the Speaker's 
table as will not cause debate. Not carried. 

The House then to discuss a motion for the 
recommendation of a bill for the repayment of duties col- 
lected on salt destroyed by a storm.— Telegraph. 

House or Representatives.—Monday, Jan. 30, 

The House met at eleven o'clock this morning, in 
pursuance of an order adopted on Saturday last. 

Aso.ition.—The states were called for petitions. 
Several abolition petitions were presented by several 
members from Maine and Massachusetts. 

Mr. Adams rose and said he had several petitions frum 
different quarters, some praying for the abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the district of Columbia, 
and others praying for the prohibition of the domestic, 
internal, and coast-wise slave trade in the United States. 
He asked leave of the house to address them in favour of 
a motion to have these petitions read; objections being 
made, Mr. Adams said he wished to have it recorded on 
the Journal that he asked leave to address the house in 
favour of reading these petitions; and he wished to have 
the yeas and nays on the motion. 

At the suggestion of the chair, Mr: Adams moved the 
suspension of the rales for the purpose above indicated, 
and thereon he asked the yeas and nays, which were 
ordered. The question being taken, it was decided in the 
negative—yeas 44, nays 124. ; 

Mr. Adanis rose to present a memorial from sundry 
citizens of Philadelphia, not for the abolition of slavery, 
but in opposition to the annexation of Texas. He asked 
that it be read. The chair said, as it did not appear that 
the memorial related to slavery, it did not come within 
the rule requiring certain papers to be laid on the table. 
Mr. Adams vrished to be understood on that point. He 
had not undertaken to say that it did not relate to the 
slave question. 

Mr. Haynes obj to the reading of the petition. 
Mr. Adams asked the yeas and nays on the question 
whether the memorial should be read. ‘The speaker here 
said that, having looked into the paper, he found that it 
did relate to the question of slavery, and therefore it must 
lie on the table, under the order of the house, without 
reading. Mr. Adams appealed from this decision. The 
chair said it was only necessary to glance at the petition 
to see that it falls within the order. Mr. Adams: I dény 
it. ‘The chair: “ Order.” 

Mr. Adams asked for the yeas and nays on his appeal, 
and they were ordered. Mr. Philips asked the reading 
of the petition; if it was not read, he asked to be excused 
from voting on the question. ‘The chair stated the ques- 
tion again at length. Mr. Robertson moved to lay the 
appeal and the whole subject on the table. The ycas and 
nays were ordered, and Mr. R. then withdrew his ap- 


Pe The speaker directed the memorial to be read, in order 
that the house might decide upon the appeal. 

The memorial was read. It was from an anti-slavery 
association of the city and county of Philadelphia. It 
remonstrates against the recognition of the independence 
of Texas, as a violation of the immutable principles of 
national justice. It represents that the insurrection in 
Texas was instigated and supported by the citizens of the 
United States; and that its main object was to open a 
vast slave market in that country, and to give a new im- 
pulse both to the foreign and the domestic slave trade. 

Mr. Mercer stated it as his opinion that the memorial 
did not come within the spirit of the order of the house, 
and that the decision of the chair was erroneous. Mr. 
Hawes renewed the motion to lay the appeal and the 
whole subject on the table. The yeas and nays were 
ordered on this motion, and were yeas 131, nays 62. 

Nationa. Banx.—Mr. Granger presented the petition 
of more than twelve hundred merchants and citizens of 
the city of New York, praying the establishment of a 
National Bank. Mr. G. stated, that among the signers . 
to the memorial were most of the principal business men 
of that city, without distinction of party. A similar 

tition, though not so numerously signed, had been . 
Pefore referred to the committee of ways and means, and 
by that committee hac been returned to the house. But 
for that reason, he would move its reference to that com- 
mittee. 


Mr. Thompson, of S. C. interposed. He asked whether 
the gentleman had a right to make any remarks upon 
the subject. He’ objected to it, unless he should be al- 
lowed to reply. Mr. T. here understanding that it was 
not an abolitiun petition, begged pardon for interruptin 
the gentleman. It was 2 quarter from which he capueat 
abolition petitions. 

Mr. Camb rose to suggest the usual course of the 
reference of the memorial to a select committee, as it 
was a subject of much importance in the gentleman’s 
opinion, and as he (Mr. C.) had been difected by the 
Committee of Ways and Means, with but a single dis- 
senting voice, to move the discharge of that committee 
from the further consideration of the subject. 

Mr. Granger, after a few further remarks, moved the 
reference of the memorial to the Committee on Commerce 
—agrecd to. 

Cotontzation.—Mr. Harlan presented a Memorial from 
sundry citizens of Kentucky, praying the aid of Congress 
in behalf of the colonization society, which was read, and 
as some debate was likely to arise thereon, it was laid 
over. 

Mr. Adams raised the question whether the above 
petition did not fall within the order of the House relating 
to slavery. He contended that it clearly related to slavery, 
and Mr. Mercer that it clearly did not. 2 

The Speaker presented a petition from Messrs. Coxe, 
Brent, and other members of the bar of the District of 
Columbia, preferring charges against the Hon. Burkner 
Thruston, one of the Judges of the Circuit Court of the 
District of Columbia, and praying for his impeachment 
and removal. Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
After the tion of petitions, and the adoption of 
several resolutions of enquiry, the House adjourned. 


REVIEW. 


Henrietta Temple; a Love Story. By the Author of 
“Vivian Grey.” In 3 vols. London: Colburn. Phi- 
ladelphia: Carey & Hart. 

In this production Mr. D’Israeli, with extraordinary 
ingenuity, has combined the somewhat incongruous ex- 
cellences of Vivian Grey and The Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy ; for he has mixed up the fashionable London life 
of the one with the extravagant romance and poctical 
prose of the other. He calls this book “a love story ;” 
and the moral of the tale is (in his own phrase) that 
“there is no love but love at first sight.’ “ This,” he 
says, “is the transcendent and surpassing offspring of 
sheer and unpolluted sympathy. All other is the ille- 
gitimate result of observation, of reflection, of compro- 
mise, of comparison, of expediency.” By way of illus- 
trating this proposition, he makes a young couple fall in 
love with each other as suddenly, violently, and desper- 
ately, as Romeo and Juliet themselves. He does not, 
however, place this couple in some congenial region of 
romance; but makes them members of the English 
aristocracy in the nineteenth century. The book, indeed, 
is full of aristocracy. The personages are all ladies and 
gentlemen of rank and distinction, and all possessed of 
those exquisite manners of which the common herd of 
mankind have, of late years, been enabled to form some 
notions by the help of our littératcurs of the “ fashion. 
able” school. 

The hero, Ferdinand Armine, is a scion of a pro- 
digiously ancient and illustrious family ; and his pecigres 
is traced down from the time of William the Conqueror 
with a minuteness worthy of “the peerage.” This is 
dry, to be sure; but then it inspires the reader with a 
proper degree of respect for the exalted rank, and pre- 
pares him for the exalted sentiments of the hero. To 
increaee this impression, the author bestows on him a 
grandfather of a extraordinary description—a certain Sir 
Ferdinand Armine, who, having entered the imperial 
service, was nearly elected king of Poland ; then turned 
Turk, became a mussulman general, and defeated the 
imperialists in a great battle; then went to Rome and 
endeavoured to become a cardinal; then returned to 
England, and laid claim to a peerage ; and lastly, went to 
France, became citizen Armine and one of the regicides, 
and lost his head by the guillotine! So descended, what 
might not be expected from the hero of the tale? His 
illustrious family is decayed and poor. He enters the 
army, is stationed at Malta, leads a dissipated life, and 
contracts a load of debt on the credit of the rich in. 
heritance of a maternal uncle. This old nobleman dies, 
however, and leaves his fortune to a Miss Grandison, the 
hero’s cousin. He returns to England, and is persuaded 


He finds that she is a fine girl, and very much in love 
with him ; and though he feels no ardent passion for her 
(his time was not come), he has some admiration for 
“les becux yeux de sa cassette.” The marriage, accord- 
ingly, is about to take place; when, as he is living by 
himself in the country, a lady and her father come to 
. look at the grounds. Ferdinand, in his walk, sees a 
young lady in u riding-habit, gazing at a tree—and in 
a moment he is in love! 

\. * Yes! it was this mighty passion that now raged in the 
heart of Ferdinand Armine, as pale, trembling, panting, 
hew ithdrew a few paces from the overwhelming spectacle, 
and leaned against a trce in a chaos of emotion. What 
had he seen? what ravishing vision had risen upon his 
sight? what did he feel? what wild, what delicious, 
what maddening impulse now pervaded his frame? A 
storm seemed raging in his soul; a mighty wind, dispel- 
ling in its course the sullen clouds and vapours of long 
years. He was, indeed, as one possessed, waving his 
agitated arm to heaven, and stamping with his restless 
foot upon the uncongenial earth. Silent he was, indeed, 
for he was speechless; though the big drop that quivered 
on his brow, and: the slight foam that played upon his 
lip, proved the difficult triumph of passion over expres- 
sion. But, as the wind clears the heaven, passion event- 

. ually tranquillives the soul. The tamult of his mind 
gradually subsided ; the flitting memories, the scudding 
thoughts, that for a moment had coursed about in such 
wild order, vanished and melted away ; and a feeling of 
bright serenity succeeded, a sense of beauty and of joy, 
and of hovering and circumambient happiness. ° 

“ He advanced—he gazed again; the lady was still 
there. Changed, indeed, hef position; her front was 
towards him. She had gathered a flower, and was 
axamining its beauty.” 

He accosts the stranger, plays the cicerone of the house 
and grounds, orders his horse, and accompanies them a 
little way on their road, and returns, raving in prose 
run mad. 


“ With these wild words and wilder thoughts bursting 
from his lips and dashing through his mind, his course 
as irregular and as reckless as his farties, now fiercely 

alloping, now breaking into sudden halt, Ferdinand at 
ngth arrives at home.” 


The lady is Henrietta Temple. Her father is a gen- 
leman. of the neighbourhood. Ferdinand visits them; 


by his family to pay his addresses to the rich heiress. 


and Henrietta’s love, though hardly so rapid, is as violent 
as his own. We have then a series of love-scenes and 
love-letters, the very quintessence of The Sorrows ¥ 
Werter, La Nouvelle Héloise, and our author's own 
wonderful Alroy; but we must pass them over. Miss 
Grandison; the hero’s betrothed, comes to the country, 
now a most unwelcome visiter. Henrietta discovers the 
prior engagement, renounces her lover, and sets off 
with her father for the continent. He falls into a brain 
fever, and remains a long time on the brink of the grave, 
Miss Temple, whose health has also been broken with 
the shock, is in Italy, slowly recovering, when she meets 
a Lord Montford, who becomes her admirer. She finds 
him very amiable, and at last yields to his suit; telling 
him honestly, however, that she has now no heart to 
bestow upon him. They return to England, and mingle 
in the gaieties of the metropolis. The parted lovers, of 
course, meet again; and, learning what cach has suffered 
for the other, become as much in love as ever. The con. 
siderate Lord Montford, seeing how it is with his bride. 


- elect, kindly resolves to favour her union with her old 


love ; Miss Grandison and he fall in love with each other; 
and the tale concludes with the final arrangement of this 
partie quarrée. 

Such is the extravagant story of this book. Ferdinand 
Armine, with all his romantic passion, is a silly and 
conceited coxcomb; and Miss Temple is too much a 
heroine of the Minerva Press. Miss Grandison is by far 
the-most agreeable character in the story. The latter 
part of the book is filled with scenes of fashionable life 
and pictures of aristocratic manners; and is, in truth, 
crambe decies cocta, Some characters, meant to repre. 


-sent real personages, are introduced. We have, for ex. 


ample, a Count Mirabel, who is evidently intended for a 
foreigner of rank who has long been a leader in the beau 
monde ; and this gentleman has no reason to complain, 
for his character is painted couleur de rose. There is 
also a Mr. Bond Sharpe, who is the celebrated proprietor 
of the greatest gambling-house in London. Mr. Sharpe 
is represented as a comme il faut and well-conducted per. 

ge, who renders his fushionable friends disinterested 
services, and is much esteemed by them all. He-is a 
man of intellect, too; and thus philosophically he dis. 
courses in vindication of his calling. 

“ My position is difficult. I have risen by pursuits 
which the world does not consider reputable ; yet if I had 
not had recourse to them, I should be less than nothing, 
My mind, I think, is cqual to my fortune. I am still 
young ; and I wonld now avail myself of my power, and 
establish myselt in the land, a recognised member of so. 
ciety. But this cannot be. Society shrinks from an 
obscure foundling, a prize-fighter, a leg, a hell-keeper, 
and an usurer. Debarred, therefore, from a fair theatre 
for my energy and capital, I am forced to occupy, per. 
haps exhaust myself, in multiplied speculutions. Hitherto 
they have flourished, and perhaps my theatre or m 
newspaper may be as profitable as my stud. But 1 
would gladly emancipate myself. These efforts seem to 
me, as it were, unnecessary and unnatural. The great 
object has been gained. It is a tempting of fate. I have 
sometimes thought myself the Napoleon of the sporting 
world; I may yet find my St. Helena.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed, Mr. Sharpe.” 

“TI move in a magic circle: it is difficult to extricate 
myself from it. Now, for instance, there is not a man in 
that room who is not my slave. You see how they treat 
me. They place me upon the equality with them. They 
know my weakness; they fool me up to the top of my 
bent. And yet there is not a man in that room who, if 
I were to break to-morrow, would walk down St. James's 
street to serve me. Yes! there is one—there is the 
count. He has a great and gencrous soul. 1 believe 
Count Mirabel sympathises with my situation. J believe 
he does not think because a man has risen froin an 
origin the most ignoble and obscure, to a very powerful 
position, by a.great courage and dexterity, and let me 
add also, by some profound thought, by straggling too, 
be it remembered, with a class of society as little scrupu- 
lous though not as skilful as himself, that he is neces- 
sarily un infamous character, What if at eighteen years 
of age, without a friend in the world, trusting to the 

werful frame and intrepid spirit with which nature 

ad endowed me, I flung myself into the ring! Who 
should be a gladiator if 1 were not? Is that a crime? 
What if at a latter period, with a brain for calculation 
which none can rival, I invariably succeeded in that in 
which the greatest men in the county fail! Am I to be 
branded because I have made half'a million by a good 
book? What if I have kept a gambling-house? From the 
back parlour of an oystershop my hazard-table has been 
removed to this palace. Had the play been foul, this 


metamorphosis would never have occurred. It is true | 


Iam an usurer. My dear sir, if all the usurers in this 
great metropolis could only pass in procession before you 
at this moment, how you would start. You might find 
some right honourables among them; many a great 
functionary, many a grave magistrate ; fathers of fami- 
lies, the very models of respectable characters, patrons 
and presidents of charitable institutions, and subscribers 
for the suppression of those very gaming-houses, whose 
victims in nine cases out of ten are their principal cus- 
tomers. I speak not in bitterness. On the whole I 
must not complain ofthe world ; but I have seen a great 
deal of mankind, and more than most of what is con- 
sidered its worst portion. The world, Captain Armine, 
believe tne, is neither as bad nor as good as some are apt 
so sup And after all,” said Mz. Bond Sharpe, 
shrugging up his shonlders, “ perhaps we ought to say 
with our friend the count, ‘ Vive la bagatelle!’ Will you 
take some supper ?” 


There are clever things in this book, and therefore 
we shall republish it next week, and reduce the price 
from one dollar to twenty cents. 


T. ASH & CO., Srationers 
* anp Booxse.iers, No. 12, Decatur street, Phila. 
i7-T. T. Ash & Company are largely engaged in 
the. importation of English, French, and Gérman Sta- 
tionery and Fancy articles, which they offer to the Trade 
on the most advantageous terins, 
Feb, 2—tf. 
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